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“My DARI-KOOL Cools Milk 
For Only 1/2*Per 100 Pounds 


— I'm Sure Happy | Chose A 
DARI-KOOL Ice-Bank Milk Cooler!” 


writes Mr. AL ZAIS, Boyd, Wisconsin 


———— 
~ ees. 








DARI-KOOL'S ICE-BANK AND 
GLACIAL WATERFALL COOLS 
FASTER, WITHOUT FREEZING 


Streams of ice-cold water flood 
all four sides and bottom of the 
milk tank. The milk is cooled to 
below 38° — without freezing 





DARI-KOOLS IGE-BANK PRO- 
TEGTS YOUR MILK DURING 
ELECTRIG POWER FAILURES 


In cose of an electric power fail- 
ure, the reserve ice bank keeps 
the milk cold for many hours 
In some coolers, milk may be lost. 





DARI-KOOL TANKS ARE 
MUCH EASIER TO GLEAN 


Dori-Kool tanks ore much easier 
toclean because the refrigerated 
milk tank walls ore always moist 
This retards milk stone formation. 


"> DARI-KOOL MEETS OR EXCEEDS 
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ALL 3A STANDARDS 


, 600, and 700 gallon sizes 
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For the past two years, my 300 gallon Dari-—Kool bulk milk 
cooler has been operating with a meter to determine its elec-— 
tric current consumption. 


During this two-year period we used % of one KWH to cool 
100 pounds of milk. At 2¢ per KWH, this amounted to only lz¢ 
per 100 pounds of milk. This was done with a standard air- 
cooled compressor. I'm sure this cost figure would have been 
even lower had we used a water coil during the summer months. 








My old milk house was very poorly insulated but still my 
Dari-—Kool ice—bank cooler provided nearly all the milk house 
heat I needed through two Northern Wisconsin winters. 


I'm sure happy I chose a Dari-—Kool ice-—bank milk cooler. 








The ICE-BANK COOLER that 
outperforms them all! 






MILK MAY BE 
POURED OR PIPED 
TO COOLER 


Model shown 
DKS-200 — (200 gallons) 
Also available in 100, 150, 250, 400, 500, 


Write dept. 143 for this FREE BOOK 
showing the advantages of bulk milk cooling 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Box 457, Madison, Wisconsin —~ 
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Here ! New Task-Force 57 


Chevrolet Trucks 
FIRST with the MOST modern features 





They're out to save you hours and dollars on any 
farm hauling job... and they've got big new power plus 
the modern features that make it a sure thing! They put you 
way ahead with time- and work-saving advantages 


you won't find in any other truck today! 





There’s bold new styling—rugged good looks 
to match Chevy’s remarkable stamina and 
dependability. There’s new fleet-action power 
in Chevy’s outstanding engine line-up of 
modern short-stroke V8’s and economy-leader 
6’s! And you get a cabful of modern con- 
veniences—concealed Safety Steps, High- 
Level ventilation, locking dispatch box and 
new deep hub steering wheel are all standard. 
Important Pickup model features include 
a grain-tight tailgate and flat-ledge side 
panels. Get the full story from your Chevy 
dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








In an AAA-certified 


run, 6 new Task-Force 





endurance 
trucks 





roared up the 1,520-mile Alcan 
Highway (normally a 72-hour run) 
in less than 45 hours! Engines and 
chassis were severely tested on 
towering grades and through an 
obstacle course of mud and pound- 
ing gravel—and they came through 
like the champs they are, proving 
their greatness on one of the 
world’s most challenging roads! 
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“My Barn Cleaner Saves 
248 Working Hours per year... 


“eliminates the need for a hired man and 
pays for its own way on the farm.” 
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Paul has been selected as a member of our 





IS YOUR BARN HERG? These ty, oo 
barn layouts show how eas 

Clay Barn Cleaner will fit ato 
your barn—with stalls facing in or 
out. Notice, on each layout four 
possible spreader locations are 
shown (black squares). Mark lay- 
out closest to your barn or send 
sketch with coupon below for de- 
tailed floor plan showing barn 
cleaner arrangement. 


were 
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CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1116 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


Send free booklets checked below 
©€) BARN CLEANER 


ning new construction, modernization, or 
even if you wish to install a barn cleaner 
in your old barn, write for Clay's Free 
Help. Send sketch of your barn for free 
floor plan showing barn cleaner arrange- 
ment. Fact filled booklet sent also, giving 
full information on barn cleaners. No obli- 
gation, of course. You'll say it’s the most 
help you've ever had for planning. Send 


coupon. 


©) MILKING PARLOR STALLS 
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6th Annual Round Table, which begins in this 
issue on page 1066. 

His 20 registered Jerseys averaged 405 
pounds of butterfat last year. Paul’s secret to 
low cost milk is early-cut hay, high in protein, 
low in lignin, cured in the field, and baled with 
the leaves on. 

A Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 





Hoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1956 by W. D 
Hoard & Sons Company. All rights reserved 
Title registered U. 5. Patent office. 
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medical advertising is excluded. A sincere et- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take it as a favor 
to be promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon- 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman as an up-to-date class of 
farmers, and we hold our columns for the 


CO) SLO UNLOADER [ MECHANICAL CATTLE FEEDER Canada, 1 year, $2.00; three years, $5.00. In patronage of only those with whom our read- 
all | including Latin America, | ers can deal with profit and satisfaction. 
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ADDRESS should reach us three weeks in advance. In- the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





MEAT, EGGS, AND TURKEYS PURCHASED BY GOVERNMENT TO HELP 
BOLSTER FARM PRICES. U.S. BOUGHT 6 MILLION POUNDS 
FROZEN TURKEYS, 16 MILLION POUNDS FROZEN HAM- 
BURGER, 6 MILLION POUNDS LARD, AND 122,000 CASES 
OF EGGS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. 





TO BUY U.S. CATTLE AFTER RECEIVING $5-MILLION 
LOAN. DROUTH AREA BEEF CATTLE WILL TOTAL $3% 
MILLION; DAIRY CATTLE TOTALING $1% MILLION FROM 
ANYWHERE IN U.S. 


ASSISTANCE STEPPED UP AS GOVERNMENT INCREASED 
FEED GRAINS SUBSIDY FROM 50 CENTS TO $1.50 PER 
HUNDREDWEIGHT. HAY AND ROUGHAGE PROGRAM ALLOTTED 
MORE FUNDS TO PAY PART OF COSTS. CERTIFICATES 
VALUED AT $7.50 PER TON TO BE ISSUED TO ELIGIBLE 
RECIPIENTS. RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 50 PER CENT ON CARLOAD LOTS OF HAY. 


BUTTER SALES STOPPED AS PRESENT INVENTORY FULLY 
COMMITTED. 


TAX TREATMENT OF COOPERATIVES UNDER FULL-SCALE ATTACK 
BY OPPONENTS OF FARM CO-OPS. MEETINGS BEING HELD 
TO DEVELOP ATTACK WHEN CONGRESS RETURNS IN 
JANUARY. 


MEXICO 





DROUTH 





C.C.C. 








MILK FLOW CONTINUES HIGH. FOR SEPTEMBER WAS 226 MILLION 
POUNDS ABOVE SEPTEMBER 1955. PRODUCTION FIRST 
NINE MONTHS OVER 3 BILLION POUNDS HIGHER THAN 
SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR. 





REPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION TAX BEING SOUGHT BY OVER 200 
GROUPS. TREASURY DEPARTMENT TO OPPOSE REPEAL. 
MAY COMPROMISE BY ACCEPTING TAX REPEAL ONLY ON 
FARM COMMODITIES. 








x *« * 
In YOUR next issue! + 
HOW MUCH ROUGHAGE CAN YOU FEED? Ohio Pinter: DS 
scientists fed up to 114 pounds of high-quality mt ain hechened 1 











grass silage daily without sacrificing milk pro- 
duction. NY 
IS YOUR BULK TANK ACCURATE? The authors |! 
explain how you can be sure you are getting ac- 
curate weights. Raising one end of the tank one- 
eighth inch Will cause an error of one gallon. i 
HOW WE USE OUR RECORDS .. . Top dairymen 
tell what records are kept, how they are kept, 
and which are most important in the second of | 
our famous Round Table series. j 
A DAY WITH A DAIRY COUNCIL DIRECTOR... 
Through an illustrated feature we will show you 
what this servant of the dairy industry does for 
you. 
AND MANY MORE 








Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN []) New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
1 enclose $_— . Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for years. 
Name aa 2 9 Se 
P. Oo a 








SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 
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“Going Supermatic” with UNIVERSAL Walk-Thru is your surest 
road to easier milking. You get better quality milk, greater production 
yet “gentler” milking, and best of all you’re out of the barn in much 
less time. You’re free from all heavy lifting, carrying, filtering. Easy, 
convenient handling of the teat cup assembly from cow to cow — with- 
out stooping or squatting. Prepare two cows while other two are milk- 
ing. Minimum space requirement — minimum cleaning, faster cow 
travel. Universal Supermatic Milking is the answer to increased pro- 
duction — better milk quality and easier, faster milking with reduced 
labor cost. 


Only UNIVERSAL Can Offer you Features Like These — 


si aan 





UNIVERSAL VACUUM-CONTROL- 
LED RELEASER UNIT. Transfers 
milk from under vacuum into 
cooling system without contam- 
ination from barn odors or hu- 
man hands. 


New Milking Assembly with Scientifically balanced claw, 
Timed and Synchronized Air Release which prevents 
aeration rancidity, Patented Supermatic Sanitary Shut 
Off, and Calf-Nose Inflations. 


*Also manufacturers of UNIVERSAL Tandem and Stanchion type Sanitary 
Milking Systems, UNIVERSAL Suspended and Floor-Type Miikers. 


Write TODAY for 
FREE PLANNING KIT 


| then ask your Universal dealer for valu- 
able assistance in planning your mod- 
nHiversa ern milking system — for more profit- 
able dairy farming. 
5106 First A , 
MILKING MACHINE DIVISION J Aiven tcc, min. 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


Branches: Syracuse, N. Y., 
Wovkesha, Wis. 
BACKED BY 40 YEARS OF MILKER MANUFACTURING “KNOW-HOW” 














This calving season feed to 


PREVENT MILK F 








with 


This season feed to cvoid costly Milk Fever losses. Feed heavy doses 
of FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast—a rich source of vitamin D,, 5 to 7 
days before freshening as an effective Milk Fever preventive. 


This inexpensive preventive for costly Milk Fever has been made 
ible after 15 years of research at the Ohio ——— i t 
Station. For the price of 100-200 pounds of milk a cow can be fed to 
avoid losses due to Milk Fever. 
Basically, the Ohio research shows that feeding high levels of Vitamin D, for a 
few days before calving prevents Milk Fever by maintaining blood calcium above 


the low levels which occur during Milk Fever. This is probably accomplished 
increasing the absorption of calcium from the intestinal tract. 


How to prevent Milk Fever 


1. Feed 30,000,000 units of Vitamin D, daily, preferably in 
two equal feedings, for 5 to 7 days before calving. 

2. Discontinue feeding at the end of 7 days. 

3. If calving occurs before 6 days, feeding may be continued for 
one more day. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142—F supplies 
30,000,000 units of Vitamin D, in 7% ounces. 


When to start feeding FIDY 


A cow is protected from about the 4th to the 9th day after FIDY 
feeding is started. Start feeding FIDY so calving will occur during 
this 5 » A period. This provides leeway in estimating the calving date. 


Which cows to feed 


Drs. Hibbs and Pounden of the Ohio Agricultural i t Station 
recommend “— this method of prevention would be ome most 
advantageously to cows which have previously had Milk Fever attacks, 
or mature cows in herds where the incidence is especially high.” 


Safety of this method 


Extensive studies made by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that the feeding of 30,000,000 units of Vitamin D, = 
not more than 7 days offers a simple, safe and effective for 
Milk Fever tion. Remember, however, that the feeding of heavy 
doses of FIDY is a Milk Fever preventive. For diagnosis and treatment 
of Milk Fever, call your veterinarian. 


How to get FIDY for Milk Fever prevention 


Special Milk Fever Preventive mixes are now available from many 
feed dealers containing FIDY Type 142-F a source of Vitamin D, 
used in the Ohio tests. Or, FIDY Type 142-F can be added as an 
ingredient in your custom or home mixed feeds. Veterinarians are also 
equipped to supply your needs for this effective Milk Fever preventive. 
If your own feed dealer or veterinarian is not as yet prepared to take 
care of your needs, please write us direct. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


FREE LEAFLET 
“PEED TO PREVENT MILK FEVER" 
Tells how FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast can help you avoid Milk 
Fever and resultant lowered 
milk production and possible 
loss of valuable dairy cows. 
This velveble informative 
leaflet is free! Send for your 
copy now. There is no obliga- 
tion. Address Desk HD4I6 
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IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
whether 


expression of their opinion on 
tive, destructive or constructive, w 


subject, 
or foolish, critical or commendatory. 


radical or conserva- 


Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


“Sound thinking” 


I want to congratulate you on 
your well-written editorial, “Do 
we need a new organization?”, 
which appears in the September 10 
issue of your publication, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

It is good, at times, for editors 
to point out to their readers the 
need for strong representation in 
existing organizations, rather than 
to believe that something new will 
do the job. 

It is always good to read Hoard’s 
Dairyman, and we appreciate much 
of the sound thinking as brought 
out in this magazine. 

All the very best. 

Iowa Rev. Micuaet P. DINEEN 

Executive Secretary 
National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference 


“Must bait the hook” 


Your editorial, “Do we need a 
new organization?” in your Sep- 
tember 10 issue is a very good one 
and true. It should be reproduced 
in every farm magazine and should 
be reprinted in yours. 

In no business of any kind can 
you give something for nothing 
without having to recover the cost 
some place. If you want to catch 
a fish, you have got to bait the 
hook and have to be able to con- 
trol the bait. If you want some- 
thing reliable, you go to an old, 
established firm to get it. 

Most editors try to give a true 
picture of both sides of the story 
in their editorials, on a nonpartisan 
basis, which is as it shculd be. 

In times like now, when net in- 
come is down, it does not take 
much talking to get anyone to 
spend a little to get more. 

Wisconsin Cart F. WABNITZ 


“Factual and realistic” 


Of the five farm magazines and 
papers subscribed to, we believe 
that Hoard’s Dairyman gives the 
most factual and realistic editing 
of material on topics of current in- 
terest. 

There seems to be an unfortu- 
nate tendency by some editors to 
“play up” the obscure, the unusual 
and sensational in farm practices, 
taking, as a classic example, one 
that appeared last May in a farm 
magazine. It was entitled “Dairy- 
ing Is a Snap,” and, presumably, 
showed a farmer at ease on his 
couch at 11:15 in the morning 
peacefully reading. 

Last summer (1955) an article 
was printed in which the public was 
advised to cut down on the use of 
butter to avoid atherosclerosis. (No 
mention was made of margarine.) 
Later in the year, I believe it was 
in the November issue of the 
Reader’s Digest, this same article 
was reprinted. 

It seemed to us that a great dis- 
favor had been done to the dairy 
farmer, so it was with sincere ap- 
preciation that we read your re- 
cent article, and one similar to it 
in the Jersey Journal, to the effect 
that dairy foods are unjustly as- 
sociated with heart disease and 
similar health 
- @ouldn’t this excellent article of 


yours be reprinted by the Reader’s 
Digest to compensate for the pre- 
vious derogatory item? It could 
possibly have a very favorable im- 
pact on the enormous roster of 
subscnvers to the Reader’s Digest. 
New York  Vrircrnts A. WALKER 


Milks three at a time 


I just finished the article, “Which 
milker are you?”, written by John 
A. White. I really enjoyed this be- 
cause I have tested myself. I 
spent eight years at it before go- 
ing into artificial breeding work. 

There is one type, though, that 
Mr. White left out. That is the 
one who uses three milkers, puts all 
three of them on, goes about his 
other chores, comes back, takes all 
three off, goes up and turns off 
the machine, strips out the three 
cows, watches the tester weigh 
the milk, then goes and turns on 
the milker, puts on the three milk- 
ers again, and starts all over. 

I have been reading your dairy 
magazine for the last 10 years or 
more and really enjoy it. Keep up 
the good work and the worthwhile 
news, and you will always have a 
lot of readers. 

Iowa Maurice K, PARTRIDGE 


What follows age 65? 


For some 30 years I have been 
one of the diligent readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. But now I am 
retired and have plenty of time 
for reflection. 

A short while ago I was calling 
on an old friend, whom I had 
known since he came to this coun- 
try as a 14-year-old boy; a man 
whose deep, penetrating wisdom I 
greatly enjoy. 

We were talking about retired 
farmers and he made this state- 
ment, which has had me thinking 
ever since: “Up to the age of 65 
we necessarily have to give most 
of our thinking to things that con- 
cern man from the neck down. 
After that we should give more 
time to things that concern man 
from the neck up.” 

No doubt, too many retired farm- 
ers talk too much about “things 
that concern man from the neck 
down” after they retire. They talk 
about high prices of farm machin- 
ery, high taxes, costly repair bills, 
and so forth. 

(Continued on page 1061) 











“You didn’t win, Pop, but I like 
the way you handled yourself.” 
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after all 


hMaaa@erFEATURES HAVE BEEN COMPARED AND EVALUATED 


youll choose 


. 
SINGLE VANE AGITATOR 


Designed for efficiency and driven by a single 
phase master gearhead AC motor the Sunset 
Agitator is equipped with a thermal protector 
to prevent overheating and a double seal to 
prevent leakage, for complete quality insur- 


nce 


Jia eae SUNSET BULK MILK COOLER 


Snug fit, smoothly engineered shoe-box type 


lids are individually machined and fitted for th choi th is as sim e as 
ce pl e*ee#ee# 


absolute closure and utmost product protec- 
e o~ - 
i POSITIVE owing CYekLD 


NICKEL BEARING STAINLESS STEEL 


tion. 


PRICED to a farmer's BUDGET 


Positive Flowing Cold provides more cooling per kilowatt with abso- 
lute control. Nickel Bearing Stainless Steel is the one metal alloy 
research-proven to guarantee complete continuing sanitation. The 
Sunset cooler, which contains these exclusive features, returns more 
years of service per dollar—costs you less by any measure. 
Simplified construction of a Sunset Cooler requires fewer moving 
parts; increases efficiency: minimizes maintenance cost. Fully access- 
END MOUNTED CONTROLS ible stainless steel interior is easier to clean and keep clean. Tank is 
Pre-tested factory assembled controls are adaptable to pipeline or unit milking. For more reasons why more 
mounted in a single enclosure simplifying bulk people buy Sunset Coolers WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
tank. installation and affording foolproof 


waste-free operation 


SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 
SUNSET © P.O.BOX 3536 ° 
Oe ee ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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MYZON for CALVES 


WONDERFUL NEW MYZON FORMULA 
GOES IN DRINKING WATER, MILK 
OR MILK SUBSTITUTE 


You Don’t Change Feed! 





WATCH OUT FOR 
THESE DANGER 
SIGNS ... COLDS, 
RUNNY NOSE, 
COUGHING! 


The picture above shows 
what can happen to 
your calves the first 


symptoms of such seri- 
ous respiratory diseases 
as SHIPPING FEVER 





NEUMONIA (BRONCHITIS, PLEURISY). Yes. the minute you recog- 

we the first time you hear one of your calves cough, or 

e tha s iving troub breathing, don't delay and have regrets! 

ud, get MYZON CALF BUILDER, the tested new formula that fights 

SHIPPING Ff VER, PNEUMONIA sRONCHITIS) It's as close. to you 
; your nearest dealer. 


CALVES THAT WON’T EAT 
NOW DRINK THEIR WAY 
TO FASTER RECOVERY 








a i my, 


Everyone knows that calves cften stop eating the minute they get sick and 

feverish. But they don't usually stop DRINKING—they continue to drink! 

That's the reason why MYZON ALF BUILDER'S exclusive, tested form- 
1 of antit yt and vitamins is so effective in overcoming scours dysen- 
ery. dlarrhee—in fighting shipping fever. pneumonia (bronchitis)! You 
we it to yourself to try MYZON CALF BUILDER. You can't lose—be- 
use you must et 100 satisfaction from your very first package, or 
mey back. Get MYZON CALF BUILDER today! 


Read What These Users Say: 


“FIRST CALF EVER SAVED OUT OF ONE PAR- 
TICULAR COW,” SAYS J. BARD, DONOVAN, ILL. 


Thre v " ‘ ame down with Secours They were 
j g very badly I tried MYZON CALF BUILDER—out of 
nulk according lirections 
y fa w that hed had calves for the 
: ed tw seeks But this time every- 
g* ‘ At i sold the three calves for 

. " anks MYZON CALF BUILDER 


J. BARD, DONOVAN, ILL. 
SAVES CALF WITH MYZON 


l ’ : was backwards and th 





n from 
Builder to 
pleased 
I recommend 
s¢ on all my calves.”* 


WILLIAM STARLIPER, PEARL CITY, ILL. 


. « I sce { Myx Call 
I ca ay att 
ating real good 


ii i save . ‘ was Very anuch 
The aif now ae eight and 


Myron as an petite builder at 





SMOOTHS OUT ROUGH 
LOOKING, BACKWARD CALVES 


When your calves lose that slick glossy look, it's 
often a sign that they aren't getting the vitamins 


they need. DON’T WAIT UNTIL THEY GET 
RUN DOWN BEYOND HELP. Instead, simply 
use amazing new MYZON CALF BUILDER in the 
drinking water, milk or milk replacer. YOU'LL 
GET THRILLING RESULTS—A QUICK PICK- 
UP IN APPEARANCE. Remember you have 
nothing to lose, everything to gain because if 
MYZON CALF BUILDER doesn't do everything 
promised with your very first package, simply 
return for your money back. So TODAY get 
MYZON CALF BUILDER on sale at good dealers 


everywhere! 





HERE'S THE WAY YOUR CALVES’ 
BONE-STRUCTURE SHOULD 
LOOK UNDER X-RAY... 











Watch out for the following bone disor- 
ders in your calves due to vitamin deficien- 
cies: Swollen joints, deformed and soft 
bones, bow legs, stiffness, unthriftiness 
and even paralysis. As soon aS you see 
them simply put Myzon Calf Bulider in 
your calves’ drinking water, milk or milk 
replacer. You'll see decided improvement 
because Myzon supplies extra amounts of 
the vitamins that are necessary for good 
bone development 











“Ag” College Findings Confirm 
Reports That Antibiotics 
Help Stimulate Growth 


You may have read that clinical tests on AG COL- 
LEGE FARMS prove that antibiotics are remark- 
able growth stimulators—with weight gains run- 
ning up to 25% more than calves hot getting anti- 
biotics. Weight gains step up with antibiotics. 
Calves on antibiotics are taller at the withers 
than calves not getting it. So don't wait and 
2ave regrets. Get MYZON CALF BUILDER TO- 
DAY—AS CLOSE TO YOU AS YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER! 


SO SAFE... SO EFFECTIVE! 


Whatever you do, do NOT confuse MYZON CALF 
BUILDER with ordinary ‘‘scour medicines’’ that 
(true enough) may help stop ordinary scours and 
leave your calves so weakened you wonder which 
was worse—the disease or the treatment! 
Instead, MYZON CALF BUILDER Is so effective, 
yet so gentle, it's amazing! For MYZON gets 
faster results—helps stop even white scours fast- 
er—yet, equally important, builds up resistance 
to new attacks. What's more, MYZON’S combi- 
nation of tested ingredients gets calves back on 
feed, growing—and so quickly it’s amazing! Get 
MYZON CALF BUILDER, TODAY! At good 
dealers everywhere! 
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ALTHOUGH INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE MAY VARY, YOU MUST BE 100% 
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Developed After Years’ of Research 
To Get Calves to “‘Take Off” Even 


After Severe Attacks of White 
Scours. 


Great new MYZON CALF BUILDER is sclence’s 
tested answer to a problem that has long puzzled 
both dairymen and beef growers:—what to do 
about scours, white scours, dysentery and diar- 
rhea! And now the news is out! ANTIBIOTICS 
ALONE ARE NOT ENOUGH! That's the reason 
why MYZON CALF BUILDER — perfected only 
after countless laboratory and in-the-field tests— 
COMBINES VITAMINS with antibiotic to get 
calves GOING AGAIN—GROWING AGAIN, even 
after bad attacks of white scours, bloody scours, 
black scours, dysentery, diarrhea 


MYZON Calf Builder Helps Stop Scours Faster? 


But, equally important, instead of standing 
around ‘‘between life and death" after a bad at- 
tack of scours, calves seem to snap back emazing- 
ly fast, when given MYZON'S exclusive combina- 
tion of wonder-working antibiotic and vitamins 
in drinking water, milk, or milk replacer 

Yes, MYZON CALF BUILDER does far more 
than help stop scours! It also helps calves ‘‘take 
off’ in spite of attacks of even white scours! 
Furthermore, it aiso HELPS BLOCK THE RE- 
TURN OF THESE ATTACKS by building up re- 
sistance to these diseases. Get MYZON CALF 
BUILDER, TODAY, at dealers everywhere 


Fights Shipping Fever, Pneumonia 
(Bronchitis, Pleurisy) 


Here's how smart cattlemen are fighting shipping 
fever and these related diseases—and so easy it's 
a revelation. The minute a shipment of calves ar- 
rives they make a thorough examination for ship- 
ping fever. Even when calves are very sick with 
shipping fever, as long as they are still able to 
drink, these cattlemen immediately give each calf 
1 to 2 ounces (2 scoops) of calf builder daily in 
their water (depending on body weight). Calves 
that are down, off their feet, and unable to drink 
at all are, of course, given a different treatment 
Then the rest of the bunch are given lower levels 
of CALF BUILDER to build resistance quickly 
and help ward off these diseases. SO EASY! 
Simply mix MYZON CALF BUILDER in the 
drinking water or milk substitute the same way 
you stir sugar in your coffee! Get MYZON CALF 
BUILDER right away! Have it handy when your 
next shipment of calves comes in! 


See Your Dependable Local Dealer 
TODAY About AMAZING 





SATISFIED WITH YOUR FIRST PACKAGE OR GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


MYZON, INC., Dept. 10, 3129 W. 47th Street, Chicago, Hil. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 1058) 


Perhaps Hoard’s Dairyman has a 
duty to get young farmers to think 
a little about leisure in retirement. 
Perhaps young farmers should start 
planning their retirement when 
they are some 30 years away from 
retirement years. 

And retired farmers could do so 
much to help build their communi- 
ties. But they will not likely take 
part after 65 if they do not get 
started when they are 30. So some 
of this above-the-neck living should 
be undertaken early. 

What would that be? Interest 
in school matters; helping the com- 
munity get adequate recreational 
facilities for old and young; tak- 
ing an active part in political mat- 
ters, Republican or Democratic, no 
matter. And by giving a little 
time to such things when still 
young they will have great things 
to live for when they retire, and 
it won't be said of them as of a 
city man: 


He always said he would retire 
When he had made a million clear. 
And so he tolled into the night, 
From day to day, and year to year, 
At last he closed his ledgers up, 
And put his stock reports aside, 
But when he started out to live, 
He found he had already died. 
Iowa Wo. H. 


Hoard saw trusts 


Congratulations upon your publi- 
cation (September 25 issue) of W. 
D. Hoard’s bold and penetrating 
1906 observation on trusts. 

Everyone knows, or should know, 
why the dairyman has lost his bar- 
gaining power and has slipped so 
far down the economic ladder. Mr. 
Hoard saw this in its formative 
stages. 


New York FRANK N. DECKER 


Approves export 
standards 


Down here on a two-year leave 
from Tennessee with I.C.A., I was 
pleased to read your editorial in 
the August 25 issue on “When we 
export cattle.” As reported, Mr. 
Remsberg is to be commended on 
recommending a minimum standard 
for export cattle. I trust it can be 
adopted, followed, and raised. 

The cattle of various breeds I 
see here coming in through quar- 
antine from Europe, Argentine, and 
Uruguay are of very desirable type. 
As transportation costs from the 
U. S. are greater, it is important 
that only superior animals of pro- 
duction. breeding can find a good 


market here. High standards, not | 


high prices, may also improve good 
relations between the countries. 

I have seen some very good dairy 
cattle in Brazil, in shows and trav- 








without going up past the princi- 
pal’s office?” 


Bouquets .. . 


Why wait? 


Enclosed is a check for another 
five years of informative, up-to- 
date, and non-partisan reading. 
(Refreshing indeed!) 

I can’t help noticing in the recent 
issues of this column that so many 
suggestions are along the line of 
farmers organizing for better re- 
turns for their products. I wonder 
if there are enough of us ready. 
What are we waiting for? 

Maybe industry and labor can 


operate more efficiently, too, if 
necessary. 
Wisconsin C. H. 


Buy poor heifers 


As a veterinarian, I have had oc- 
casion in the past few years to test 
thousands of dairy heifers for in- 
terstate shipment. I often have 
wondered how the buyers of these 
animals will feel about our Wis- 
consin-bred animals by the time 
they have grown them out to the 
time they come into production. 

Most of the buyers pay no at- 
tention to type or have a chance 
to see what the herds were like 
where the heifers originated. They 
buy them by the pound, the same 
as common beef cattle, which, in 
fact, most of them are. They 
should have been sent for slaugh- 
ter in the first place. 

I don’t believe I have ever seen 
a buyer examine heifers and heifer 
calves individually as to their ud- 
der formations. All they look at is 
the color and markings of the 
breeds. As long as they “look 
good”, they buy. The more flesh 
they carry the easier they sell. 

A certain percentage of any 
group of heifers will not turn out 
as expected. But when the buyers 
take no precautions at time of pur- 
chase, they really are in for trouble. 


Now, I wonder if a little advice 
to the prospective buyer of dairy 
cattle would not be in order for the 
good of the future sales industry 
of Wisconsin-bred dairy cattle. 

Most of the buying, of heifers 
especially, has been done by buyers 
from the southern states and the 
corn belt farmers. 


Wisconsin “VETERINARIAN” 


Taxes too high 


Up here in Lewis County, N. Y., 
I think taxes are too high. It is 
high time that the residents of our 
towns and county called a halt to 
the rising taxes, which each year 
seem to go higher. 

Our income has not risen in like 
proportions. Last fall I recall that 
dairymen were asking for a larger 
per cent of the miik price, and the 
powers in Albany gave us another 
month of daylight saving time, 
This is about the way it goes quite 
often. It is a little better this year, 
but stiil far from what it should be. 

We will hear many proposals, 
planks, and so forth this presiden- 
tial year, but results are what we 
need, not a lot of nice sounding 
promises. 

New York AN, Y. DAIRYMAN 
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AAA LI A RARE Mk BE 
Here’s the New Idea spreader 
farmers have been asking for: 





é. 
te Alb ows 


Ask about this popular size with PTO. New Ita No. 200, 95-bu., also has 





new clutch, at right, for easy cleanout. Choice of five unloading rates. 


BRAND NEW. 


.. PTO-driven, 


with clutch for easy cleanout 


Newest New Idea spreads it 
best . . . built tough for longest life 
... easy to hitch, load, clean out 


Now, you can get the popular 
95 bu. New Ipea spreader with PTO 
and clutch for easy cleanout — plus 
many other fectures only available 
before in the giant 125-bu. model. 
Remember — this popular size 
spreader is now available in either 
PTO-driven or ground-driven 
models. 


Rough on manure to spread it 
best. The new No. 200 has many 
of the features of the No. 17 and 
No. 19 to give you the finest shred- 
ding and spreading. The U-shaped, 
blade-like, triple staggered teeth on 
both cylinders give the No. 200 
extremely fine shredding. 10 wide- 
spread replaceable paddles with in- 
volute curve fling the manure evenly. 
Slanted upper arch makes loading 
easier. There’s a choice of five un- 
loading rates. 


Built tough for longest life. The 
new No. 200 is guaranteed a full year 
by New Ipea. Yellow pine box is 
water repellent penta-treated, and hot 


painted. Full length steel flares and 
steel endgate take the hard knocks 
of mechanical loading. Tubular dis- 
tributor shaft, phenolic bearings for 
lower cylinder and distributor shaft, 
and neoprene grease lines are addi- 
tional reasons why you can depend 
on the new No. 200 for a long, 
dependable life. And greater value 
at trade-in time. 


Easy and safe to handle. Like the 
new giant No. 19, the No. 200 has 
many new safety and convenience 
features. There’s a quick latch PTO 
PTO 


completely shielded. Footed parking 


connection; and shaft is 
stand is adjustable to drawbar 
height. Feed mechanism is fully 
shielded for safety and longer life. 
And the new throw-out clutch makes 


clean-out a cinch. 


Seé the new No. 200 New Ipea 
spreader at your New [pga dealer’s. 


Or write today for new literature. 
Be sure to mark coupon to get free 
booklet on manure handling. 


Best idea yet... get a New Idea 


NEw [pe FA ranm cQuiement €0., oivision VCO oisrmievrine cone, 


Dept. 


1921, Coldwater, Ohio 


Please send me the literature | have marked on 


[) 125-bu. PTO spreader [) 95-bu. ground driven 





[) 70-bu. spreader 








[} 95-bu. PTO spreader spreader [} manure handling 

) 75-bu. 4-wheel spreader booklet 
Name eenemaipiinwone: SE a ae 
a ee eee ee ee 
Town State 
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Feed 75% more home grains 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


with new Dairy Mixer 44 


onus 


Get 200 lbs. extra feed 
with every 100 lbs. of new 
Dairy Mixer 44 


Another Pillsbury Feed 





i Get the Gi Bonus 


™ Pillsbury |: 


New feed savings for dairymen. Here’s the answer 





to cutting out-of-pocket feed costs and still having 


a high-quality milk producing ration. It’s Pillsbury’s 
new Darry Mrxer 44 — new high-protein dairy- 


mixing concentrate that makes it possible to feed 
75% more home grains than with a regular 32% 


dairy concentrate. 


LOOK HOW MUCH YOU SAVE 
MIXING A 16% DAIRY FEED 

















grain concentrate 
using o 32% 
dairy feed 266 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
using 
Dairy Mixer 44 466 lbs. 100 Ibs. 











Save 29 lbs. of concentrate per cow per month 
The average heavy breed dairy cow will eat about 


300 pounds grain and concentrate each month. With 


Pillsbury’s Darry MrxeEr 44 you need 29 Ibs. less 


concentrate to make 300 pounds of feed than with a 
regular 32% concentrate. So, Dairy MIxErR 44 


saves you the out-of-pocket cost of 29 pounds 
of concentrate per cow per month. That’s your 


Pillsbury Feed “Bonu$.” 


New mixing formula supplies only the 
nutrients your cows need 


Pillsbury’s new Darry MIxEr 44 supplies only the 
vitamins, minerals, proteins and other elements not 
available from home grains. This makes it possible 
for you to have a balanced dairy ration of highest 
quality at lowest possible cash outlay. 

So see your Pillsbury Feed Dealer right away 
and get started on this new dairy feeding program. 
Cut your out-of-pocket feed costs, get top produc- 
tion from your entire herd. 





airy Mi 





MIXING CONCENTRATE 











HLOARD'S 
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Founded in 1885 


When 
cows 
calve 


Here are some routine steps 
that will help you to avoid 
calving problems and trou- 
ble throughout lactation. 


by Meluin Scholl 


properly fed during a rest period of about 

two months before calving, she should be 
in condition for heavy production. She should 
not be highly conditioned from a diet high in 
fat, but instead, be smoothly fleshed from a 
carefully-balanced ration. 


Before freshening first-calf heifers should 
be handled in such a way that they take 
their place in the milking herd without giv- 
ing any trouble at milking time. Here is a 
word of warning concerning first-calf heifers 
. » » no matter how quiet the heifer is dur- 
ing the first milking performances, do not 
leave her alone while the milking machine 
is on. Stay with her for several milkings 
until you are sure she will not kick the 
machine off. Time taken here will save much 
more time later on. It will insure a heifer’s 
acquiring a life-time of proper milking habits. 

There are three important things to be 
done in preparation for calving. First, put 
the cow in a clean, disinfected, well-bedded 
box stall a few days before calving to get 
her accustomed to her surroundings. A cow 
does not always want to have her calf in a 
“new” home, and will fret for hours. This 
should not be. 


Ii THE pregnant cow or heifer has been 


Shavings can cause trouble... 

The bedding should be fresh straw, in 
generous amounts. Never use shavings for 
this purpose. They interfere with breathing 





oe ; a 


in the newborn calf. Also they are easily 
carried into the vagina of the freshening 
animal at a time when she is highly suscep- 
tible to infection. 

Placing the animal in a box stall a few 
days before calving does not mean that she 
is to remain in it 24 hours a day. Be sure 
she is turned out each day for exercise. 
Exercise is most important at this time to 
avoid calving troubles. It is well, however, 
in bad weather to make provision for some 
protection against the cold wind, and to 
shorten these outdoor exercise periods. 

The second consideration is her feed. Re- 
moving grain entirely from the cow a few 
days before freshening is a grave mistake. 
Overfeeding, of course, should be avoided. 
The diet does need to be changed. Soaked 
beet pulp, oats, molasses, and bran are ex- 
cellent feeds at this time, along with gener- 
ous amounts of high-quality legume hay. 
There are also some excellent commercial 


freshening rations on the market. The ani- 


mal’s bowels should be kept in good condi- 
tion to prevent troubles after calving. 


Take drinking water away.. . 


The third important thing to do is to re- 
move the drinking water from the animal 12 
to 18 hours before calving, especially in cold 
weather. If there is a water cup in the box 
stall, tie the paddle up with a twine string. 

Keep the animal warm, even if it means 
blanketing her. Few dairymen realize the 
practical value of the common blanket. As 
soon as the cow freshens, give her all the 
warm water she will drink. This procedure 
practically eliminates trouble with retained 
afterbirth. 

During actual calving, it is always best 
to let nature take its course, helping only 
when trouble develops. Should delivery of 
the calf be delayed beyond four to six hours 






. 
* 
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A CLEAN, WELL-BEDDED STALL is an ideal place for a cow to calve. If all is well, leave them alone, 


after the first signs of labor, it is well to 
examine the cow to make sure the calf is 
being presented normally. Whenever an ex- 
amination is made, be sure the hands and 
the external organs of the cow are properly 
disinfected. This is one time when, if there 
is any question of approaching difficulty, 
the services of a veterinarian should be ob- 
tained. 


Get breathing started . . . 


The first thought following calving should 
be of the calf itself. Breathing must start 
very soon after the navel cord is broken or 
the calf will suffocate. Artificial respiration 
is sometimes necessary to get the calf to 
breathe. Usually elevating the calf by the 
hind legs and lowering it onto the ground 
or slapping it vigorously will start breathing. 

Remove all mucous from the calf’s nose 
and mouth at once. Placing it so the mother 
can lick it is nature’s best way to get the 
calf to come to life, so to speak. 

After attending to the calf, look to the 
cow herself. She will, in most cases, have 
jumped up to see what has happened, and 
will be making a fuss over her calf. If she 
has labored hard, as in the case of a first- 
calf heifer, she may not get up right away. 
Don’t force her to get up. Let her rest. Give 
her a warm bran mash, then all the warm 
water she can drink, as previously explained. 

This bran mash can be made up with from 
two to four quarts of bran, a little salt, and 
a pint or so of Karo syrup if available, 
moistened with water warm enough to make 
the whole. preparation warm to the touch. 
The same applies to the drinking water. It 
must not be too hot or the cow will not 
drink it; nor must it be too cool or she will 
be upset by drinking such large quantities 
of water. 


Now leave the cow (Turn to page 1078) 
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Farm Flashes.... 


ACTIN OT 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


NEW DRUGS 
ATTACK PARASITES 

More and more hog raisers must consider 
internal parasite control to increase their 
pork profits. 

Recent experience at Wisconsin indicates 


the cadmium and piperazine compounds are 
satisfactory and relatively safe for animals 
of all ages. 

Sodium flouride is very effective in ridding 
hogs of parasites, but if not properly used 
can also eliminate the hogs. It is not recom- 
mended for pregnant sows, and is dangerous 
for all kinds of slop-fed hogs. 

Cadmium drugs are safe, but operate 
slowly. The worms may be killed and re- 
absorbed before leaving the digestive tract, 
so it may appear that cadmium is not doing 
a good job. Piperazine is also safe and fast 
working, and the passing of worms gives 
quick evidence of its effect. 

You can buy piperazine compounds in both 
soluble and insoluble form. They can be 
given in either water or feed. Piperazine 
is administered according to body weight, so 
you need to have some idea of how heavy 
a pig is plus how much feed or water he is 
likely to consume. Be sure to follow direc- 
tions closely with either of the compounds. 

First worming should come when pigs are 
weaned at 8 .weeks. Follow this at 50-day 
intervals; three wormings will be about right 
between birth and market. 


DO YOU HAVE 
A WILL? 


Too often people fail to make a will. It 
often results in a division of property at the 
time of your death that is not in accord 
with your wishes. 

Frequently family squabbles, financial tan- 
gles, law suits, delays in settling estates, 
large legal fees, and disposition of the prop- 
erty in accordance with the laws of a par- 
ticular state instead of the wishes of the de- 
ceased result from failure to make a will. 








A North Carolina home management spe- 
cialist says that every person who has more 
property than he will probably need for sick- 


ness and burial should make a will. Each 
person should list his property—both real 
estate and personal — designate to whom he 
wishes the property to go, then take this 
information to a lawyer and have him draw 
up the will. 


SPRAY TO 
CONTROL LICE 


Two lice on a cow can produce 100,000 
descendants in two months. While two lice 
won't hurt a cow, 100,000 can hurt her. 

Dr. Harry Hardenbrook, University of 


-th 


Illinois veterinarian, reports that lindane is 
considered the best weapon for controlling 
lice on dairy cattle. Chlordane is also effec- 
tive, but DDT is not recommended for cows. 

One good soaking spray job on an animal 
usually gives the best protection. In winter, 
spraying may not be possible, but a louse 
powder can be used. It is important that 
you check livestock and spray infested ani- 
mals before cold weather comes to stay. 

A lindane spray can be made with 1 pound 
of 25 per cent wettable powder in 100 gal- 
lons of water. For thorough treatment, the 
required amount may vary from two quarts 
to two gallons per head. 

If you see your cattle are getting a skin 
irritation and scratching and rubbing them- 
selves, have a veterinarian look them over. 
He can make sure whether or not lice are 
causing the trouble or whether a serious con- 
dition such as hyperkeratosis is present. If 
it is lice causing the trouble, be sure to 
spray immediately. 


PROOF OF 
THE PUDDING 


In the October 10 issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man on page 956, we published an article 
entitled “Planting corn in tractor tracks 
paid off!” by Arthur E. Peterson. 

This article brought out how Bill and Don 
Merriam, Janesville, Wis., were able to 
modify their tractor by extending the front 
wheels to 120 inches, so that their four-row 
planter followed the tractor tracks. 

They applied liquid fertilizer and sprayed 
for weeds at corn planting time, all in one 
operation. They cultivated the corn just once. 
From the looks of the crop on September 12, 
a bumper crop was anticipated. 

On October 4, the author checked the 
yields in this 100-acre field and the yields 
ran between 110 to 115 bushels per acre. 

Tractor-track planting did pay off! 


TAPE PREVENTS 
FREEZING PIPES 


Frozen water pipes can be a thing of the 
past if you use electric heating tape this 
winter on exposed plumbing. 

Carl Neitzke, Wisconsin farm engineer, 
says heating tape (or cable) keeps water 
flowing freely wherever it is wrapped around 
water pipes, even at temperatures as low as 
50 degrees below zero. 

There are several types of heating tape 
available. The common materials are lead- 
covered cables, plastic cables, and regular 
heating tape. 

Heating tape is available in lengths from 
3 to 60 feet, and cost varies with length. 
The shortest lengths cost about 80 cents a 
foot and the longest, 15 cents per foot. 

For any heating tape or cable, there needs 
to be a thermostat that will turn the power 
off when heat isn’t needed. While a good 
thermostat costs around $10, it will go a 
long way toward reducing operation costs. 

Heating tape or cable can be imbedded in 
concrete floors where baby chicks or little 
pigs are kept. It can also be used to keep 
driveways, sidewalks, and porches free from 
ice and snow. 

At the University’s Electric Research 
Farm, it is also used to keep ice from form- 
ing on the steps where cows enter the barn. 


HANDLE GAME 
MEAT CAREFULLY 


Tularemia, an infectious disease of small 
wild animals (especially rabbits) presents 
some danger to hunters and their wives at 
this time of year. 

Of the 56 cases reported in Illinois last 
year, 45 occurred in November and Decem- 


L IL__jleom : 









ber. Almost half of those were women who 
had probably handled small game their hus- 
bands brought home. 

Dr. H. S. Bryan, University of Illinois vet- 
erinarian, says hunters should be suspicious 
of a rabbit that is reluctant to run. That 
may be a sign it is diseased. If a rabbit sur- 
vives the first acute attack of tularemia, it 
may become chronically ill. In either stage, 
white spots on the liver should be regarded 
as a danger signal. 

If you find rabbits with white-spotted liv- 
ers, discard the carcasses and wash your 
hands immediately. You are less likely to 
get the disease if you handle an infected 
rabbit before it is skinned than afterward. 

For extra precaution, anyone who handles 
game meat can wear rubber gloves. Also, 
the meat should be well cooked. Frozen 
meat from an infected rabbit may be dan- 
gerous for 342 years. 

First symptoms of tularemia are sudden 
chills and fever. Some lymph glands may 
become swollen and tender. Symptoms ap- 
pear from 24 hours to 10 days after éxpo- 
sure but usually in about 3 days. When 
you suspect tularemia, consult your physician 
immediately. 


FERTILIZE FRUIT. 
TREES NOW 


Since fruit trees have root systems that 
go deep into the soil, applying fertilizer in 
the fall gives it a chance to reach the roots 
by spring so the tree can make quick use of 
it when warm weather arrives. 

A Michigan horticulturist says potash and 
phosphorus can be applied in the fall to all 
fruit trees under all soil and cultivation con- 
ditions. Nitrogen can be applied except on 
light soils where clean cultivation is prac- 
ticed. : 

The following nitrogen rates are recom- 
mended: For apples, 4% of a pound of ammo- 
nium nitrate or its equivalent for each year 
of orchard age until 5 to 7 pounds per tree 
have been applied. For other tree fruits, 
about half that amount. 

Usually 300 to 400 pounds of 0-10-30 or 
its equivalent is enough potash and phos- 
phorus to satisfy the needs of orchard trees. 

If the trees need lime, it should be applied 
in the form of dolomitic or high magnesium 
limestone. 
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LD LYE will clean rub 


er 


With new lye treatment, milker inflations will hold their shape 
and last longer. Milk quality and udder health are improved, too. 


ILKING machine rubber, when dis- 

carded, may contain 10 to 15 per cent 

butterfat. This fat in milker rubber 
not only shortens the life of the rubber, it 
lowers milk quality and can lead to poor 
milking. 

In the past; we have removed butterfat 
by boiling the rubber in a lye solution. Most 
of us have liked the results but not the pro- 
cedure. Recently developed is a new lye 
treatment which does away with the need for 
boiling. It should be welcome news on most 
dairy farms. 

Where does all this fat come from? Natu- 
rally, most of it comes from the milk, but 
animal fat is also absorbed from the skin 
of a cow’s udder. Ointments used on chapped 
teats provide mineral oil which is absorbed 
by the rubber, too. 

How is the damage done? As the fat is 
absorbed, the rubber swells with the in- 
creased load. Cleaning becomes more difficult 
and the chances are greater for bacterial 
contamination of the milk supply. Everyone 
knows, of course, that bulging inflations lead 
to uneven milking and possible udder injury. 

Rubber is damaged not only by fat ab- 
sorption, but also by oxidation. Swelling and 
cracking paves the way for oxidation dam- 
age. We can get out the fat but we cannot 
undo the damages of oxidation. 

Before we get into the cold lye treatment 
we should know the inflation rubber with 
which we are working. Not all milker “rub- 
ber” is rubber. In fact, most milker inflation 
rubber contains some synthetic rubber ingre- 
dients. These are added to improve inflations, 
not to make them cheaper. Other inflations 
are made primarily of synthetic materials 
such as neoprene, Buna N, and silicone. 


Less fat in synthetics ... 


Gum rubber absorbs the most fat followed 
by gum-synthetic rubber, silicone, neoprene, 
and Buna N in the order listed. Neoprene 
fat absorption is limited to approximately 
5 per cent. Buna N actually shows a loss of 
weight when soaked in butter oil. This loss 
results from a solvent in Buna N that is par- 
tially extracted by butterfat, while butterfat 
in turn is absorbed to a slight extent. 

How does lye affect these products? It 
appears that strong lye solutions, even up to 
20 per cent concentration at boiling temper- 
ature, do not damage rubber. There is, how- 
ever, some slight damage to neoprene when 
strong solutions are used. They cause hy- 
drolysis and an increase in weight. 

At the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
station we have made extensive tests on the 
removal of butterfat from rubber products. 
Lye solutions, both hot and cold, were used. 
These tests prove that strong cold lye ex- 
traction, in 5 per cent lye solution, used 
over a period of seven days, removed fat 
much more completely than the procedure 
where the rubber was boiled in a strong lye 
solution. 

Satisfied with our laboratory tests, we 


~ ‘The author is associate professor of dairy manufac- 
tures, Michigan State University 





moved out to dairy farms and there picked 
up some additional and practical information 
on the use of cold lye solutions. 

In the beginning, we used glazed earthen- 
ware crocks on the farm. The rubber was 
placed in the lye solution without any sup- 
port. We had difficulty in removing the 
treated rubber. 

Later, the crocks started leaking; the 5 
per cent lye had dissolved the glazing, thus 
making the crocks porous. We also found we 
needed a tight-fitting cover to prevent evap- 
oration, entry of dust and grime, and as a 
safety precaution. 

Obviously, we had to have a container that 
would be practically impossible for small 
children to open. A low-cost, 24-gauge steel 
pail was found to serve as an excellent con- 
tainer for the lye solution. This five-gallon 
pail is equipped with a gasketed cover that 
can be closed tightly with a lever locking 
ring. The pail is also equipped with a bail, 
making it easy to move during handling. 

Inside the pail we have tried various types 
of containers or racks. A metal rack works 
satisfactorily but now we prefer a plastic or 
polyethylene pail into which holes were 
drilled to allow the lye solution to enter or 
escape. 

The entire assembly we have used may be 
retailed for less than $6 each. This is in 
contrast to the cost of approximately $40 
required for the purchase of lye-solution 
boiling equipment. 


Use soft water... 


When you mix your solution use soft or 
softened water. It gives far better results 
than hard water. If your water is hard, it 
may be softened by the addition of con- 
densed phosphate salts, sodium metasilicate, 
or any one of the better dairy alkaline wash- 
ing powders. An ounce of softener per gallon 
of water is usually sufficient. 

Hard water produces a hard-water soap 
that resists washing off the rubber. Unless 
the rubber washes clean of soap, it remains 





slick and may slip off the metal assembly 
points. A final rinse with an acid milkstone- 
removing solution will assure neutralization 
of any lye that may remain after washing. 

To make a 5 per cent lye solution dissolve 
two 13-ounce cans of lye in four gallons of 
water. With proper care, this solution may 
be used for three to four months. 


We recommend the 5 per cent solution on 
inflations made of gum rubber or of gum 
rubber synthetic quality. 

If your inflations are made of neoprene 
or of Buna N, use a 2.5 per cent solution. 
This is made by dissolving one can of lye in 
four gallons of water. 


Two sets of rubber parts... 


You will find it most convenient to have 
two sets of rubber parts for each milker 
unit. In this way, you can store one set in 
lye for seven days while the other set is 
being used on the milkers. 

All milker rubber that contacts milk, in- 
cluding pail gaskets, inflations, and tubing, 
benefits by the treatment. 

This 5 per cent cold lye treatment is not 
intended to replace the usual % per cent lye 
used on rubber between milking periods. That 
solution is used primarily for germicidal pur- 
poses, preventing oxidation and keeping the 
rubber from absorbing off odors. The % per 
cent solution will not lower the fat content 
of rubber, however. 

While the treatment will remove all animal 
fats, it will not remove mineral oils. 


We are frank to admit that our dairy farm 
experience in Michigan has not been all 
equally good. There have been differences in 
results, depending upon the quality of rubber, 
the regularity in using the lye treatment, 


and upon regular everyday cleaning. It is 
definitely true, however, that those dairymen 
who have had good results with boiling rub- 
ber to remove fat and make it pliable and 
hold its shape have had even better results 
in using the new cold 5 per cent lye treat- 
ment. 


THE END 





EQUIPMENT NEEDED includes a low-cost, 24-gauge steel pail which can be effectively sealed 
against opening by small children. Metal rack shown has worked satisf.ctorily, but author pre- 


fers a perforated plastic or polyethylené inner pail. 


The cost of this equipment should be about 


$6 compared to approximately $40 required for the purchase of lye solution boiling equipment. 








The hay-making procedures, grain rations, 
silage and hay feeding practices are dis- 
cussed by seven top dairymen in the first 
article of our Round Table series. 


What do you consider the best roughage for 
your milking herd? 

Louis H. Parker, Dublin, 
alfalfa hay; however, since this 


Georgia: I prefer 
crop is not 


adapted for growth in our aréa, we have fed 
oat hay with very satisfactory results. We also 
feed a great deal of coastal Bermuda hay, 
especially to young stock Even though my 
preference is alfalfa hay, we have found that 
in Our operation we are able to put up a 
higher-quality silage thar hay Consequently, 


our roughage program centers around silage. 


Manuel J. Bettencourt, Jr., South Westport, 
Massachusetts: We feed second, third, and 
fourth cutting alfalfa-brome hay to our milkers. 

Paul Daniels, Kenton, Ohio: Hay cut in the 
pre-bud stage we consider the best roughage. 


Maybe the kind of hay isn't as important as 

time of cutting. We think a lot of timothy. 
Neil Short, Sparta, Missouri: Alfalfa hay and 

small grain and alfalfa mixture for silage. 


Burton Davisson, Jane Lew, West Virginia: 
Alfalfa with a light mixture of timothy and 
alsike clover 

Alfred Keller, Madison, Wisconsin: In our 
herd we concentrate on a mixture of mow- 
dried alfalfa and brome grass hay; the same 
for the grass silage 

Eimer B. Stoltzfus, Elverson, Pennsylvania: 


ilage and hay 


Top-quality 


In what form do you prefer to feed it? 


Parker: We have had no experience except 
with baled. Our silage is fed in the barn at 
milking time and _ ([free-choice in portable 


troughs in the lounging area. 





LEWIS PARKER 


Georgha 


BURTON DAVISSON 


West Virginia 


Cperates a 200- acre Farms 185 acres with 
farm, with 40 Guern- his son. Their 76 reg- 
seys that produce istered Guernseys av- 


about 400 Ibs. of fat erage 500 Ibs. of fat 
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PAUL DANIELS, OHIO JERSEY BREEDER, insists on cut- 
ting his hay in the pre-bud stage regardless of the weather. 
His 20 cows consistently average over 400 pounds butterfat. 


Bettencourt: We prefer baled hay because it 
saves labor and is more convenient to feed in 
the various barns. 

Daniels: In the bale because being packaged, 
the hay will hold that very important moisture 
for months. We believe moisture content of 
hay is much more important than color. 

Short: Alfalfa hay is baled. I prefer the 
bales because I feed hay the year around and 
it is easier to determine the amount the cow 
should have and my barn is suited for baled 
hay feeding. 

Silage is self-fed in feed bunks. 

Davisson: We break our bales and distribute 
the hay proportionately in the manger before 
the cows 

Keller: I can get the best quality from chop- 
ping, saving most of the leaves. It is easier to 
handle and it works best for the mow drier. 

Stoltzfus: Baled; it saves time and labor. 


What type of silage do you prefer? 


Parker: Our experience has been limited to 
corn silage and silage made from grain sor- 
ghum. Both of these silages fit our program 
since the corn may be planted in early spring 
and be ready for harvest in mid-July, with the 
grain sorghum being adaptable to planting as a 
follow-up to our small grains with its harvest 
season coming in the early fall. This practice, 
with planting and growing conditions being 
normal, will usually give us a break between 
the harvest of these two crops. 

Bettencourt: We prefer corn silage for winter 
feeding and alfalfa-brome silage for summer. 

Daniels: We haven't filled our silo for three 
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NEIL SHORT 


Missouri 





Pennsylvania 


Milks 35 Holsteins on 
his 220 - acre farm. 
Has averaged over 400 

7 years. 


Ibs. fat for 7 year. 


ELMER STOLTZFUS 


His 40-cow registered 
Holstein herd aver- 
aged 467 Ibs. fat last 
Farms 150 acres. 


years. According to our daily milk sheet, no 
ensilage will make as much milk as real early- 
cut hay, and we also save a lot of hard work 
and time by feeding hay. 

Short: We use alfalfa and small grain mix- 
tures, also alfalfa and orchard grass mixtures. 
The mixtures consist of alfalfa, barley, wheat, 
and winter oats. Alfalfa and orchard grass 
mixture is also used. 

Davisson: Corn, or corn and cane mixed. 

Keller: Grass — alfalfa, brome and Ladino 
mixture—concentrating mostly on alfalfa and 
brome mixture for our herd. 

Stoltzfus: A mixture containing 1% bushels 
soybeans, 10 pounds sweet Sudan, and 5 to 7 
pounds amber cane per acre broadcast. 


How offen are hay and silage fed to your 
milking herd? How much does the average 
cow eat per day? 


Parker: Under normal conditions silage is 
made available to our herd 365 days. Hay is 
made available in cases of extremely poor 
grazing. Due to the fact that we are on some 
grazing the entire year, the consumption of 
silage varies accordingly with the average cow 
consuming as little as 15 pounds per day when 
averaged for a year. However, in cases where 
grazing was extremely short, we found that 
this figure ran as high as 45 to 50 pounds per 
day. Our D.H.1LA. figures show that our hay 
consumption in the past two years has been 
less than three pounds per day per cow in the 
milking herd. Our heaviest feeding of hay was 
in October, November, and December. 

Bettencourt: Silage is fed twice daily the 





MANUEL, JR., JOHN and MANUEL 
BETTENCOURT 
Massachusetts 


Fourth place winners in 1956 New England 
Green Pastures contest. Their 55 Holsteins 
averaged 12,600 lbs. of milk and 466 Ibs. of 
butterfat last year. They farm just 94 acres. 
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ALFRED KELLER, WISCONSIN DAIRYMAN, prefers chopped alfalfa-brome grass hay and 
silage. His Holsteins eat 50 to 6C pounds grass silage and 30 to 50 pounds of hay daily. He 
values his mow-dried hay at about $40 per ton. His grain to milk ratio is about 1 to 5 or 6. 


year around with hay at noon in the winter. 
The cows eat approximately 65 pounds of silage 
per day and 15 pounds hay daily in winter. 

Daniels: Hay is fed twice a day in racks in 
the loafing shed. We don’t know exactly the 
number of pounds of hay a cow will eat in a 
day because there is some waste in the racks. 

Short: Hay is fed the year round, usually 
twice daily. Silage is fed once daily; also, if 
green feeding, once daily. 

The average on 36 cows last year for hay 
was 9.1 pounds per day. It ranges from 4 to 
20 pounds, depending on pasture conditions. The 
cows average 30 to 40 pounds of silage per day. 

Davisson: Hay is fed twice daily. No accu- 
rate weights are kept. Between 30 to 40 
pounds of silage are fed, depending on moisture 
content, once daily. 

Keller: Hay is fed twice a day. Between 50 
to 60 pounds of grass silage are fed per day 
and 30 to 50 pounds of hay. 

Stoltzfus: Silage is fed twice a day, approxi- 
mately 35 pounds daily per cow. Hay is fed 
three times per day—all they will eat which is 
from 30 pounds up to 50 pounds. 


Is your hay artificially dried? If so, what 
system is used? 


Parker: No. 

Bettencourt: The hay is dried on a mow 
drier. It consists of a six-bladed fan powered 
by a 7%-horsepower electric motor, a main 
tunnel with hinged boards along the floor to 
direct the air to different parts of the mow, 
and a slatted floor. 

Daniels, Short, Davisson: No. 

Keller: Yes. The system consists of a gas 
engine-driven blower, the main tunnei, several 
laterals going out from the side of the tunnel, 
and flue-formers that are pulled up as the hay- 
mow is being filled. The air goes into the tun- 
nel through the laterals into the flue-formers 
where the air is forced out through the hay. 

Stoltzfus: No; we crush and field cure it. 


What grain mixture do you feed when top- 
quality roughage is available? 


Parker: Our grain ration is a commercial 
ration containing 16 per cent digestible pro- 
tein. With good grazing, we feed as close to 
1 to 4 as is possible. 

Bettencourt: We use a 14 per cent commer- 
cial fitting ration and feed 1 pound grain to 
3% pounds milk. 

Daniels: Half corn and cob meal and half 
oats, containing from 10 to 12 per cent protein. 
Our grain to milk ratio is about 1 to 3. 


Short: Grain mixture is oats and barley; 
about half and half makes a ration of from 10 
to 12 per cent protein, using soybean meal to 
make the extra protein. I figure my ration at 
the ratio of 1 pound of protein to 7 pounds of 
carbohydrates. Milk ratio varies from 1 to 3 
to 1 to 4, depending on pasture conditions. 

Davisson: We use a 14% per cent commer- 
cial grain mixture throughout the year. Over 
a period of a year, our grain to milk ratio is 
about 1 to 2.7, figured on actual shipping 
weights of milk and actual feed purchased, not 
considering milk fed to calves, 

Keller: Oats and corn, containing about 69 
per cent total digestible nutrients. This is fed 
at 1 pound of grain to 5 or 6 pounds of milk. 

Stoltzfus: Our grain mix consists of 1,500 
pounds crimped oats, 800 pounds corn chop, 300 
pounds bran, 200 pounds soybean meal, 200 
pounds linseed oil meal, 300 pounds beet pulp, 
20 pounds bonemeal, 20 pounds ground lime- 
stone, and 300 pounds molasses. This contains 
13 per cent digestible protein and is fed 1 
pound feed to 4 pounds milk. 


How do you change your grain mixture if 
the roughage is not top-quality? 


Parker: We have made very little change in 
our grain mixture. However, in cases of ex- 
tremely poor roughage, we have changed to a 
ration with 20 per cent digestible protein and 
have changed our grain to milk ratio to 1 to 3 
(only in cases of greatest adversity have we 
gone below this ratio). 

Bettencourt: We do not change the mixture 
because we feed all top roughage, even if we 
have to buy some. 

Daniels: We make no change except 
crease grain. 

Short: By feeding more grain in the ration 
to get the per cent of carbohydrates the cow 
requires. However, this is more expensive and 
injurious to the cow, so it is better to feed a 
top-quality hay. 

Davisson: The commercial grain mixture is 
increased and/or beet pulp added. 

Keller: We add linseed and soybean meal. 

Stoltzfus: We add soybean meal and linseed 
oil meal to raise the protein. 


to in- 


At what stage do you cut your hay? 


Parker: We endeavor to cut our oat hay 
when the head is in the late-milk and early- 
dough stage. In the case of coastal Bermuda 
hay, we like to cut it around 12 inches tall. 

Bettencourt: We start cutting at the early- 
bloom stage. 
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Daniels: Pre-bud stage. 

Short: When weather conditions are right, 
alfalfa hay is cut in the early-bloom stage. 

Davisson: With our climatic conditions, the 
first cutting of alfalfa is three-fourths to full 
bloom; second cutting is one-half bloom; and 
third cutting is one-tenth to one-fourth bloom. 

Keller: At an early stage. 

Stoltzfus: We cut alfalfa at 10 to 30 per 
cent in blossom; clover about 50 per cent in 
blossom. 


What is your hay-making procedure? 


Parker: Our hay-making procedure would not 
vary greatly from the average. We have no 
spectacular operation. We do try, within the 
limitations of labor and weather, to take any 
practical step that would aid us in putting a 
better-quality product in the barn. In the case 
of our oat hay, we try to begin cutting in the 
mid-milk stage in order that we might have the 
maximum number of days in which to cut this 
crop and still retain as much of the head as 
possible. This hay is normally cut on one day, 
allowed to remain in the swath until noon of 
the next day, and then windrowed, with the 
baling operation beginning in mid-afternoon of 
the second day. Care is taken not to have 
more hay on the ground than we can handle 
in a minimum length of time. If there is no 
question concerning moisture, the hay is hauled 
in immediately following baling. In putting up 
our coastal Bermuda, it is possible to cut, win- 
drow, and bale in the same day, with moisture 
conditions favorable. However, it usually is nec- 
essary to wait until the second day to windrow 
and begin baling. 

Bettencourt: We mow as early as possible in 
the morning and let it wilt until the next day. 
It is side-raked two or three times, About the 
third day, it is ready to bale. If weather 
threatens, we finish it on the drier. 

Daniels: When hay reaches pre-bud stage, we 
mow, regardless of the weather. Rain will not 
ruin hay in this stage because the substance 
science calls lignin has not set in the plant. 
This spring was a good test of that. If the hay 
gets wet, as soon as the stubble dries, we turn 
the hay. This happened to be as much as six 
times this past spring and still the leaves did 
not shatter. We bale with considerable moisture 
and tumble the bales in the mow with a grap- 
ple fork. 

Short: I usually cut 40 acres at a time. 
Windrowing is started after a half-day of cur- 
ing. Baling is started the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day (under normal conditions). We hire 
the hay put into the barn at a custom rate of 
7 cents per bale. 

Davisson: The hay is cut after dew has dried 
or preferably in the afternoon. It is stirred 
with a reversible side-delivery rake the next 
day while still in wilt stage. The following day 
it is windrowed, before leaves are brittle, and 
if dry, baled late that evening. If not dry, it is 
baled the next day, before it becomes brittle, 
and then stored. In midsummer the process is 
shortened somewhat by stirring and windrowing 
the same day. 

Keller: First, I keep tuned into the weather 
man. I cut the hay in the late afternoon, leav- 
ing it lay in the swath until the dew is off the 
next morning. Then I windrow it. Depending 
on drying conditions, I usually leave it lay 
about 40 hours, from the time it is cut, or I 
pick it up before the leaves shatter. The 
moisture content of the hay is about 35 to 45 
per cent when it is put into the drier. Of 
course, the further the hay matures, the less 
time elapses between the time you cut it and 
the time it is put up. Also, the drying condi- 
tion at hay-making time has a great influence 
on the length of time between cutting and put- 
ting it in. 

Stoltzfus: We listen to weather report in the 
morning. If favorable, we start cutting as soon 
as dew is off, mower and crusher combined. 
We cut enough for the following day. The 
next morning, as soon as dew is nearly gone, 
we rake on single windrows. If weather is good, 
hay is usually ready to bale in afternoon of 
the day after cutting. 


What step do you consider most important 
to insure good-quality hay? 

Parker: All steps, from the establishment of 
the stand until the hay is safely stored in the 
barn. 


Bettencourt: We feel that mowing early is 
the most important. 

Daniels: After early cutting, using the hay 
rake often and at the right time. 

Short: Cutting at the (Turn to page 1083) 
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Top quality at National Shows 


More than 300 Guernseys shown. Canadian Ayrshire herd Premier 
Breeder and Exhibitor. Lee’s Hill Farm wins Brown Swiss awards. 


Best Guernsey show ever held 


OST veteran ringside ob- 
serve! agreed that the 
1956 National Guernsey 


how, held at the National Dairy 


Cattle Congress Waterloo lowa, 
ctober 2 and 3, was the best ever 
held. With 85 exhibitors showing 
76 animals in the open classes, 
plus 77 in the National Junior 
Guernsey Show, it excelled in num- 
bers as W as quality. 

For the first time in nearly 20 


years, the well-known McDonald 
Farms, N. Y., was absent. Thus a 
new name was added to the Pre- 

er Breeder award, Woodacres 
Farm, owned by A. W. Hobler, 
Princeton, N. J. (McDonald Farms 


had won the coveted award every 
year since 1947). Premier Exhibi- 
tor was Lakewood Farms, Munde- 


lein, Ill 

W. K. Hepburn, Jr., popular man- 
ier of Grayce Farms, Dalton, Pa., 
tied the ribbons in his usual con- 
fident manner, making practically 
no changes once he pulled the ani- 
mals into line. 

Last year’s All-American 2-year- 
old and reserve national grand 
champion female, Lushacres Hermes’ 
Quest, shown by Lakewood Farm, 
was an easy winner in the 3-year- 
old class and went on to be a pop- 
ular grand champion of the show 
She won the same award at Chi- 
cago the following week. Her ma- 


ternal sister, Lushacres Hurricane 


Carol also shown by Lakewood was 
equally outstanding in the senior 
yearling class and was junior cham- 


pion. Obviously, this great pair 
made one of the strongest Produce 
of Dam winners we have seen. 
Grand champion bull was last 
year’s reserve All-American and 
reserve national grand champion, 
Wyno Beau’s Cherub, owned by 
James Berry, Jr., Titusville, Pa. 
He won the outstanding aged bull 





Once again we have con- 
fined our show reports to 
those shows designated as 
the official national shows. 
A report of the National 
Holstein show appears on 
page 1074, while the National 
Jersey Show, held at the 
International Dairy Show in 
Chicago, is reported on page 
1088 
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Lushacres Hermes’ Quest, senior and grand 
Guernsey cow, owned by Lokewood Farms, Mundelein, lil. 
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class over last year’s All-American 
2-year-old, Henslee Farms D. No- 
ble, owned by Cecil Burnettee and 
Elmer Hixson, Fulton, Ky. This 
was a fairly close placing, with the 
8-year-old bull a bit cleaner cut, 
longer in the neck, smoother over 
the shoulders, and showing a world 
of dairy character. The 3-year-old 
was stronger over his top and 
smoother through the heart than 
the very large, deep Mulhocaway 
Beauty Butterfat, shown by L. B. 
Wescott, N. J. There were 11 aged 
bulls shown, and it was an out- 
standing class. At Chicago the 
same bull was grand champion. 


Design is dethroned ..- . 


One of the most interesting bull 
classes was the 2-year-old class, 
which saw the previously undefeat- 
ed Welcome In Clara Design, pur- 
chased by Ansmil Farms, Hilliards, 
Ohio, from Dr. John McKitrick re- 
cently, place second. He was de- 
feated by Caumsett Tore, owned by 
Greystone Farm, Auburn,-N. Y. 
The top bull was more upstanding, 
longer, stronger in the heart, and 
smoother behind the shoulders. The 
second bull, however, was much 
smoother at the tail head. A very 
nice younger 2-year-old, shown by 
Woodacres, placed third. 

In a very good class of senior 
yearlings (8 shown), Lake Louise 
Royal Superb, undefeated in the 
east, owned by Raymond Goeringer 
and H. Sherman Lake, Dallas, Pa., 
won first over the very smooth 
Curtiss Candy Dapper Lad, shown 
by C. G. Good and Son, Ogden, 
Iowa. It was a very close placing, 
tne winner being smoother over and 
behind the shoulders and trimmer 
about the head. Last year’s All- 
American bull calf, McDonald 
Farms Rival Viking, shown by John 
Plain Farm, Inc., Cary, IIL, placed 
fourth with a Lakewood entry third. 
The first and second bulls were 
junior and reserve junior champi- 
ons, respectively. 

First prize junior yearling was 
Norgert’s Royal S. Commander, 
shown by Gertrude McNaught, El- 
gin, Ill. He defeated an entry by 
Harry and Robert Lage and John 
Yoder, Davenport, Ia., for showing a 
little more balance, being straighter 
over the top, and deeper in the 
heart. 

In a rather mediocre bull calf 


champion 





Wyno Beau's Cherub, grand 
owned by Jomes Berry, 


class, ‘the winner was Woodacres 
Valiant Leader, shown by Wood- 
acres. He won over an entry by 
Gordon Begent, Jr., N. Y., in a 
fairly close placing for being nicer 
about the head and neck, straight- 
er over the top, and having more 
depth of rib. The second bull did 
have more strength and substance. 


4-H heifer wins class .. . 


Heading a very strong class of 
46 heifer calves was Carol's Royal 
Gem Betty, shown by a New York 
4-H club member, Earl Outhouse of 
Canandaigua. In a fairly close plac- 
ing over a Lakewood entry, the 
judge gave the top heifer the ad- 
vantage in having more stretch and 
depth of rib. The Lakewood heifer, 
nicely balanced but a little shallow 
in body, placed over another 4-H 
heifer owned by Melvin Young and 
Farnily, Ind., that had tremendous 
scale. This was the largest number 
of animals ever presented in a sin- 
gle Guernsey class at Waterloo. 

A beautifully-balanced heifer, 
Norgert’s Royal Topazee, shown by 
Mrs. McNaught headed the junior 
yearling class. In addition to hav- 
ing very good feet and legs, she 
had more strength and capacity 
than the entry shown by Howard 
White, Del. A very rangy heifer 
shown by Franchester Farms, Ohio, 
placed third, lacking somewhat in 
depth to place higher. 

As we mentioned earlier, the out- 
standing Lushacres Hurricane Car- 
ol, shown by Lakewood, won the 
senior yearling class on her bal- 
ance and symmetry. A heifer of 
similar type, but smaller, Mulhoca- 
way Butterfat Huldah, shown by 
L. B. Wescott, placed second and 
was reserve junior champion. 

The Get of Monterey K. Lord- 
ship, shown by Howard White, won 
the Junior Get of Sire class, fol- 
lowéd by gets shown by Franches- 
ter and Mrs. McNaught. 

Another 4-H heifer, Hoosier Heart 
Gypsy, shown by Charles Cochard, 
Greenfield, Ind., topped the 2-year- 
old class in a close placing over 
the smaller, but excellent-uddered 
Dennis Farm Fore Delight, shown 
by Harry and Robert Lage. The 
winner was a trifle larger and 
showed more openness than the 
smoother, extremely well-balanced 
cow in second. The winner also had 
an excellent udder; later placed 
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champion Guernsey bull, 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. 


second in the best udder class. A 
Woodacres entry placed third. 

The eventual grand champion, 
Lushacres Hermes’ Quest, shown 
by Lakewood, was quite an easy 
winner in the good 3-year-old class, 
defeating the grand champion of 
the National Junior Guernsey Show, 
Cedar Dell Don’s Rosita, shown by 
16-year-old Nettie Sweet, Pine 
Plains, N. Y. Even though the teat 
placement on “Quest” is not per- 
fect, she had a higher, wider rear 
attachment, showed more quality 
of udder, and more smoothness and 
quality throughout. The second 
place winner, just fresh, was a very 
strong heifer with a long fore ud- 
der, but her udder lacked quality 
as was borne out in the best udder 
class where she placed eighth. 

The top 4-year-old and reserve 
grand champion of the show was 
Hickrill Katonah’s Viola, shown by 
Henry Christal, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y. She was a very large, up- 
standing cow with a well-balanced 
udder (winner of the best udder 
class), having lots of quality of ud- 
der and excellent teat placement. 
There was some discussion on the 
second place winner, Amber Acres 
Noble Rosie, shown by Weyrauch 
and McPheeters, Ill., just fresh and 
having considerable inflammation 
in the udder, and her fore attach- 
ment was questioned. However, 
she did have excellent body capaci- 
ty and was extremely’ sharp 
throughout. A Lakewood entry was 
third, Yellow Creek Rose Harmony, 
a consistent winner for the past 
three years. The same 4-year-old 
won at Chicago even though she 
had lost some of her bloom. 


As usual, the aged cow class drew 
considerable interest with several 
of the breed’s famous cows vying 
for top honors. Surprising to some, 
but popular to many was Hepburn's 
top cow. She was Hickrill Garden 
Miranda, shown by Henry Christal, 
that placed fifth last year. Lack- 
ing somewhat in scale, she was 
very smooth throughout, had good 
balance, and carried a beautifully- 
balanced udder (won fourth in the 
best udder class). She dropped to 
third in Chicago. 

In second was KenVer Noble Harp, 
a 6-year-old cow shown by Charles 
Bolton, Ohio, that was of the same 
general type and having a beauti- 
ful rump. Wyno Saint’s Cynthia, 





Lee's Hill Memoir M, grand champion Brown Swiss cow, 
owned by lLee’s Hill Farm, New Vernon, New Jersey. 
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shown by Alvin R. and Alvin C, 
Bush was third. She was consid- 
erably smaller than some of the 
others down the line, but did have 
good udder attachments. The cow 
that had been picked to win by 
many, Fairlawn Actor’s Helena, al- 
so shown by Bush, placed fourth 
and was top aged cow in Chicago. 
A cow with tremendous scale and 
sharpness, she just didn’t carry a 
show udder, although it looked 
much better the following week. 
The veteran winner, Hagan Farms 
Merry Song, still shown by Lake- 
wood, placed fifth, one notch high- 
er than last year. 

Lakewood had the winning Prod- 
uce of Dam and dairy herd, while 


Bush showed the top Get of Sire 
and winning Productioh Get of Sire 
on the Get of Wyno Beau's Saint. 
The second get in each class was 
the Get of McDonald Farms Fore 
Noble Lad, shown by Dennis, Wey- 
rauch, and McPheeters. Bush also 
had the best 3 females and the sec- 
ond prize dairy herd. Dennis placed 
second in the class for best 3 fe- 
males. 

There were 11 state herds shown. 
First went to New York, followed 
by Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Tri State (Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico), Ohio, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. All 
in all it was a great show, a real 
credit to the Guernsey breed. 





Swiss bull wins fourth time 


HIS year’s National Brown 

Swiss Show held at the Na- 

tional Dairy Cattle Congress, 
October 4 and 5, saw a Brown 
Swiss bull win his fourth national 
grand championship, equalling the 
record for the number of victories 
by a bull in national shows at the 
Cattle Congress. Lee’s Hill Kayak 
M, owned by Old Home Farms, 
Minster, Ohio, agein. was grand 
champion. The only other four- 
time bull winner in national com- 
petition at Waterloo was Nether- 
hall Swanky Dan, that topped the 
Ayrshire show four times. 

Another unprecedented event took 
place in the National Brown Swiss 
Show, in that a 2-year-old cow 
was named grand champion fe- 
male. Lee’s Hill Memoir M, 
owned by Lee’s Hill Farm, New 
Vernon, N. J., became the first 
2-year-old to win at a National 
Brown Swiss Show, and _ the 
youngest Brown Swiss female to 
win at a national event since 1916 
when Vera of Lake View was 
named grand champion as a senior 
heifer calf at the National Dairy 
Show held in Springfield, Mass. 
Coincidentally, that champion of 
40 years ago was shown by Hull 
Brothers, Ohio, while this year’s 
champion was shown by Vernon 
Hull, of the same family, and 
now manager of Lee’s Hill. 

As has been the case for the 
past several years, the Brown 
Swiss folks put on a_ splendid 
show. There were 252 animals 
shown by 65 exhibitors from 14 
states and there were 9 state 
herds. Judge was the veteran Joe 
Eves, vice-president of the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, who did 
a creditable job. He called it the 
best Brown Swiss show he had 
judged, with competition especially 
keen in most classes. 

In the aged bull class, headed 
by Lee’s Hill Kayak M, the cham- 
pion won rather handily. He was 
followed by Claytondale Jane’s 
Meridian, shown by Claytondale 
Farm, Sidney, Ohio; and Pala- 


Barr Tandis Endeavor, shown by 
Ray Crothers, Lakeville, Ind., in a 





Lee’s Hill Kayak M, senior and grand champion Brown 
Swiss bull, owned by Old Home Farm, Minster, Ohio. 


close placing for second and third. 

After some juggling in the 2- 
year-old class, the winner and re- 
serve grand champion was Fair- 
acres Reveler, owned by Paul 
Bennetch, Plainsboro, N. J. He 
was a little deeper in his rib and 
stronger over the top than Bene- 
dale Nora’s Symbol, shown by the 
Northern Illinois Breeding Co-op. 
in second. 

In a close placing, A. Joan’s 
Blue Boy Roamer, shown by J. 
Ray Parrot and J. H. Allen, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, won first over Norvic 
Master Pollyman, shown by Old 
Elm Farm, Winona, Minn. An 
entry by Cleo Nitzsche, Walsh, IIL, 
won third. One of the smoothest 
bulls in the class, but lacking a 
little in stretch, was an entry by 
Ostval Farms, Burlington, Wis., in 
fifth. 

Two outstanding bulls headed 
the junior yearling class. The win- 
ner was Welcome In Supreme, 
shown by John L. McKitrick and 
Family, Dublin, Ohio. He had a 
little more stretch and was clean- 
er about the front end than the 
deeper-bodied bull shown by Hy- 
Crest Farms, Leominster, Mass., 
HyCrest Diamond Jubilee’ that 
was deeper in his heart and wider 
at the pins. These two bulls were 
junior and reserve junior cham- 
pions quite handily. Willow Bend’s 
Laddie, owned by Cleo Nitzsche 
won the bull calf class, followed 
by a McKitrick entry. While there 
was not a good starting place in 
this class, the placing created a 
little ringside buzzing. 

In a good class of 38 heifer 
calves, the winner was HyCrest 
Emplanakay, shown by HyCrest, 
that was stronger over her loin 
and had more desirable legs than 
the Claytondale entry in second. 
N. E. Leep, Lowell, Ind., was 
third and a Lee’s Hill entry placed 
fourth. 

Welcome In Leading Lady, 
owned by McKitrick, won the jun- 
ior yearling class; also was junior 
champion female. She was a very 
strong, smooth heifer, and was fol- 
lowed by a 4-H heifer owned by 


Briskiea Dairy Queen, senior and grand champion Ayr- 
shire cow, shown by Ralph Cooley of Ghent, New York. 


Barbara Schulte of Norway, Iowa, 
that was large, had plenty of 
seale, and fit nicely. Earl Hoerne- 
man, Plato, Minn., won third with 
a neat heifer lacking in stretch 
and scale of the heifers above her. 

A large, strong-boned heifer 
with tremendous body won the 
senior yearling class and was re- 
serve junior champion, She was 
Lee’s Hill Caress M, shown by 
Lee’s Hill, that had more scale 
than the sharper heifer in second, 
another 4-H heifer shown by Sally 
Allen, Penacook, N. H. Lee’s Hill 
was in third with a little thicker 
kind, but showed excellent udder 
promise, 

McKitrick won the junior get of 
sire class on the Get of Lee’s Hill 
Gibraltar M, followed by Lee's 
Hill and Childwood Farm, Naper- 
ville, Ill. 


Champion, futurity winner .. . 


The winning 2-year old and 
grand champion female, Lee’s Hill 
Memoir M, was winner of the 
Brown Swiss Futurity last fall. 
She not only had good size and 
scale, but was smooth and had a 
very nicely-balanced udder that 
was showing a bit stale. Clyde 
Monson and Son, Gowrie, Iowa, 
won second with Cissie Babe, that 
was deeper and sharper than an 
entry owned by Jake and Howard 
Voegeli, Monticello, Wis. 

V. B. Carla Regula, owned by 
Voegeli, headed the 3-year-old 
cow class in which 27 were shown. 
While she was showing quite a bit 
of inflammation in her udder, she 
was larger, deeper in her heart 
and body, and showed more sub- 
stance than the well-known La 
Rainbow Ginger, purchased from 
Dennis Lammers, Ohio, last fall 
by Judd’s Bridge Farm, Conn, She 
placed over a Lee’s Hill entry in 
third on her extreme sharpness 
and dairy character. 

Voegeli also won the 4-year-old 
class in a very close placing. The 
winner, V. B. Carla Schoni B, also 
reserve grand champion, was given 
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the advantage in rear udder and 
legs over Lee’s Hil] Minerva M, 
shown by Lee’s Hill, that showed 
lots of quality and smoothness. 
Another Lee’s Hill cow was third 
and Ostval Farms, Wis., placed 
fourth. 

There were 32 aged cows shown, 
with Ostval Farms winning first 
on Ostval’s Jester’s Arlyce, an 
outstanding cow with lots of scale, 
style, and a very well-attached 
udder. She was a bit larger than 
S. V. F. Tamarind Phydella Har- 
riet, now owned by HyCrest 
Farms, that was showing a little 
stale, but still had a beautiful ud- 
der (she was third in the best 
udder class). The latter won the 
aged cow class at Chicago and 
was grand champion female. The 
winner didn’t hold up too well 
over the top when standing, but 
otherwise was a popular winner. 
A very well-balanced cow owned 
by McKitrick was in third, fol- 
lowed by a sharp HyCrest cow 
in fourth and Lee’s Hill Ski Lady 
R (winner of the best udder 
class) in fifth. 

Voegeli had the winning dairy 
herd and best 3 females, followed 
by Lee’s Hill in both classes, Hy- 
Crest had the third best dairy 
herd while Ostval placed third in 
the class for best 3 females. 

The Get of Royal’s Meridian of 
Lee’s Hill, shown by Lee’s Hill, 
won the get of sire class, followed 
by Voegeli’s Get of Judd’s Bridge 
Liege. Old Home Farm, Ohio, was 
third and Norvic Farm, Lake 
Mills, Wis., was fourth. 

Lee’s Hill also won the Produce 
of Dam class on the Produce of 
Lee’s Hill Keeper’s Kerchief, while 
Voegeli was second and another 
Lee’s Hill entry third, 

Once again Lee’s Hill Farm won 
both the Premier Exhibitor and 
Premier Breeder awards, while 
Wisconsin won first in the state 
herd class. In second was New 
Jersey, followed by New England, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska. 





Ayrshire show truly national 


were shown at the National 

Ayrshire Show held at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress, 
October 3 and 4, Ayrshire enthu- 
Siasts agreed it was truly a na- 
tional show. While the same num- 
ber were shown in 1955, quality 
was much deeper than last year. 
There were six more exhibitors, in- 
cluding a very fine Canadian herd 
owned by Stansell Brothers, Ayl- 
mer, Ontario, Canada, that won 
both the Premier Breeder and Ex- 
hibitor awards. 

Judge of the show was Hilton 
Boynton, extension dairyman at the 
University of New Hampshire, who 
does as good a job giving reasons 
for his placings as anyone we have 


A LTHOUGH only 147 head 


ations 
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observed. He did a very workman- 
like job, to the satisfaction of 
exhibitors and ringsiders, alike. 
Two new champions were crowned, 
the grand champion bull being the 
outstanding Canadian. entry, Sel- 
wood Cora’s Burton, owned by 
Stansell Brothers. According to our 
information this 9-year-oid bull has 
never been defeated in Canada. 
Despite his peculiar walk, he had 
a better set of hocks and was deep- 
er in body and heart than the 
younger, cleaner-cut Shirecrest 
Emil, shown by West Unity Ayr- 
shire Farms, West Unity, Ohio, 
that placed second and was the 
winning 2-year-old last year. There 
were five aged bulls shown. 
(Continued on page 1099) 
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Selwood Cora’s Burton, grand champion Ayrshire bull, 
owned by Stansell Brothers, Aylmer, Ontario, Canada. 
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THESE HOLSTEIN TRIPLETS, photographed at one La Fargeville, N. Y. Their dam’s record, completed when 
year of age, are daughters of a registered Holstein, triplets were a year old, was 25,790 lbs. milk, 1,093 Ibs. 
Whirlhill Q. Rag Apple Ariel, owned by Mitchell Farms, fat in 365 days on 2x. Triplets weighed about 700 Ibs. each. 


What about twins and triplets? 


About 91 per cent of the heifers born twin with a bull are sterile. 
Twinning is inherited. Identical twins are valuable research tools. 


\ } 7 HETHER or not cattle come cheaper 

and better when they come as twins 

or triplets is a fascinating problem. 

The true meaning of twinning is duplica- 

tion. Identical twins are the result of a 

split or duplicated egg after fertilization by 
a sperm. 

Will twins breed normally when they 
reach puberty? Perhaps no other question 
about twins concerns the cattle breeders 
more. About 9 out of every 100 heifers born 
twin with a bull will breed normally. The 
other 91 per cent are sterile 

These sterile heifers are called freemartins, 
a word that has kept its meaning through 
several hundred years. Originally it may 
have meant the free or fallow one — the 
sterile one—that was fattened to slaughter 
for the feast day of St. Martin. The bull 
twin of a freemartin is fertile. So are the 
twins of other sex combinations, both heif- 
ers or both bulls. 

The specific cause of freemartins is a 
secret mother nature has not yet yielded. 
It is known that the affected calf is genet- 
ically a heifer. Her reproductive tract has 
been altered by some substance produced by 
the twin bull and carried in the blood 
stream. This masculinizing effect takes place 
before the testes of the twin brother de- 
velop. Therefore, the difficulty cannot be 
from the male sex hormone that normally 
helps make a bull out of her brother. 

The manner in which the blood vessels of 
the twin calves fuse permits the blood sub- 
stance of the bull to get into his sister’s 

The author is associate chairman of the department of 


dairy science, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster and Columbus 


by L. 0. Gilmore 


veins and develops her male rudiments of even though the fertilized eggs may start 
reproduction. This happens frequently in developing in separate horns. 
cattle, but rarely in sheep and perhaps Even though the blood vessels of the de- 
never in humans. veloping young do fuse in some species, such 
It goes back to the kind of placental as cats, the reproductive function remains 
membranes that surround the developing normal. Cows are different because the 
calves in the uterus of their mother. The genes they inherit from their parents make 
membrane from the cow grows more rap-_ them that way. 
idly than in some animals. Therefore, the One method for testing abnormality in 
tissues from the twin calves come in contact heifers born twin to bulls is the use of an 
early enough for the blood vessels to fuse, ordinary six-inch laboratory test tube. After 
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BROWN SWISS TRIPLETS that originated from two eggs. The bull on the right came 
from one egg, the identical twin heifers on the left from another egg. The heifers were 
freemartins. Growth curve shows that identical twins grow alike (center lines). Top line 
shows faster growth of the bull, while lower line shows slower growth of another heifer. 
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lubricating well with mineral oil, 
it is inserted into the vagina with 
extreme caution. If it is not readi- 
ly inserted the full length of the 
tube, there is evidence of a short- 
ened vagina that indicates sterility. 


It is also possible to tell by 
blood-typing if fusion of the blood 
vessels has occurred with the 
heifer resulting in a freemartin. 

Twinning is usually associated 
with ‘some difficuities other than 
the freemartin condition. The 
more born at one time, the great- 
er the death rate. 

It is usually more difficult to 
get a cow with calf after she has 
had twins, and she usually pro- 
duces less milk. Even though 
there are exceptions, these gen- 
eral occurrences are valid. 


Twinning is inherited .. . 

In one Jersey herd 12 out of 
60 consecutive births were twins. 
This is 20 per cent. A Guernsey 
cow that gave birth to two pairs 
of twins had a son that sired 
triplets. A Holstein cow gave 
birth to twins followed by quad- 
ruplets and then triplets, for a 
total of nine calves in an over-all 
period of 234% months. 

A cow at the Ohio Experiment 
Station produced five sets of 
twins. Three were sets of males 
and two were mixed sexes. One 
of her daughters, a single birth, 
produced twins as did an aunt, 
granddam, and great granddam. 
In the same family there are 
eight other sets from six cows 

In studies where some bulls 
seem to sire an unusually large 
number of twins, it has been 
established that the inheritance 
came from a previously-used bull 
that sired the cows to which the 
suspect bull was mated. 

Atkeson and associates at Kan- 
sas recorded one of the most in- 
teresting cases of inherited ten- 
dencies for twinning. A cow gave 


birth to two sets of bull-heifer 
twins and to a third pair on 
which the sex was unrecorded. 


Each of the heifers was fertile 
and one of these full sisters gave 
birth to another pair of twins, 
both of which were sons. Twin- 
ning not only appeared to be in- 
herited, but there also was a 
tendency toward .unaffected  re- 
productive systems in the females 


born twins with bulls. 

Identicals used for research ... 
Now let’s turn to a_ specific 
type of multiple births .. . iden- 
tical twins, for example. Since 
identical twins look alike, act 
alike, and milk similarly—to a 
much greater extent than the 
average of full sisters, scientists 


are using them more and more in 


research. When one is placed on 
experiment, such as high rough- 
age or chopped hay, the other 


serves as a control, and compari- 
sons are made. 
The differences 


between pairs 





of identical twins are largely 
caused by inherited differences, 
if managed alike otherwise. There- 
fore, if several sets are placed on 
an experiment, more information 
can be obtained with less cost 
than from ordinarily related cat- 
tle because the results are more 
reliable. 


How do they happen? 

Just as a fertilized egg may 
split to give rise to identical 
twins, so may one or both of the 
newly-developing forms split again 
to give rise to identical triplets 
or quadruplets, 

Sometimes a cow releases more 
than one egg at a heat period. 
They may come from the same 
or from separate ovaries. If two 
eggs are fertilized, they will de- 
velop into fraternal twins, half 
of which would be the heifer-bull 
combination. If three eggs are 
released and all are fertilized, 
fraternal triplets would result. 

It is important to remember 
that fraternal twins, triplets, or 
births of a higher order are 
calves with the same _ relation- 
ships as full brothers and/or sis- 
ters—no more, no less. 

Triplets may arise from two 
eggs, one of which divided after 
fertilization to form identical 
twins. It is not uncommon for 
triplets and quadruplets to be 
composed of a set of identical 
twins and one or more brothers 
or sisters from separate eggs. 

Multiple births of a higher or- 
der than triplets come less often 
and with greater hazards, There 
are a few cases of quintuplets re- 
corded, and at least two cases of 
sextuplets, all of which were 
either born dead or died shortly. 

By injecting certain egg-stimu- 
lating hormones, it is possible to 
get the cow to shed several eggs, 
even more than six at one time. 
Apparently, however, these eggs 
are not always mature enough to 
become fertilized. Those that are 
fertilized may not all become at- 
tached to the uterus due to im- 
proper hormone balance. 


Can you fell them apart? 

Identical twins are alike in all 
inherited traits and unlike only in 
chance development or in environ- 
mental effects. Fraternal twins 
are as much alike, but usually no 
more than other combinations of 
brothers and sisters. To deter- 
mine whether or not a pair of 
twin calves are identical, about 
half of the nonidentical twins can 
be eliminated by sex alone. Simi- 
larity in one trait, however, is 
not enough. 

They should be alike also in 
color, color pattern, hair whorls, 
muzzle prints, horns, shape of 
head, spring of ribs, set of legs, 
length of tails, etc. It is also 
possible to blood type twins to 
tell if they are identical. 

THE END 





IDENTICAL TWINS look alike, grow alike, act alike, and milk 


similarly. 


Even though small differences may sometimes be found 
in color patterns of identical twins, genetically they are the same. 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
and herd books ... Send for samples... No obligation 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


eer em er mere errors 


sheets 








BREEDING TROUBLES 


GRAHAM SCHOOL 


NEARLY EVERY DAY SOMETHING HAP- 
PENS IN THE HERD THAT SHOULD BE 
DETECTED AND ATTENDED TO AT THAT 
PARTICULAR TIME. 





The cattleman knows his cattle and they 
usually know him. He can work with them 
better than a stranger. Our students are 
taught how to detect and make treatments 


expense. 
ments require too many trips te hire the 
work done. Much of this work is new toe the 
world. We maintain our own 

farms. Our students do these things in a 
Practical way. 

WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH the progres- 
sive cattioeman how to accomplish the fel- 
lowing or his money back: How te correct 
Sterility (@arrenness) in cows, heifers and 
bulls; to have nearly 100% living calf erep 
year after year; to maintain an abortion 





tree herd; to a ew hs any 
A School for Cattlemen — porn living and cow left in a preeding 
DAIRY AND BEEF dition; to diag (tell) if cow or hell. 





er is sate with call at an early age; to remove the afterbirth without pulling, leaving cow in @ breeding 
condition; to make cows and heifers come in heat when you desire; te breed to order for production of 
calf, milk or show; to detect any abnormal condition pertaining to the reproductive organs; te clean up 
and keep clean from Vaginities and Trichomenads; to property feed and care to maintain fertile bulls; 
te perform Artificial insemination; to make the Bang's milk and blood test for your herd protection; 
te prevent disease; to be a better caretaker; and to maintain a Mastitis (Udder trouble) free herd. 
if the student is mot successful an instructor will be sent to the student and make him successful. 
Then if the student ie mot satisfied the tuition and total traveling expenses will be retunded. 

Write for catalog which tells the whole story. Ask for the names of our students in your locality, talk 
with them about the school fer cattlanen 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


216 East Tenth Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Dept. 

bar o N _ ] 8-12 
Surtingten, Vt. Now.27-Dec. 1 Newark, _ an. 7 

DATE AND v= Vermont Hotel Carften Hotel 
LOCATION OF Richmond. Va-...Dec. 48 Cleveland, Ohie.....dan. 16-19 

Jonn Marsha e Imsted 
MENT SONOGLB nue oo Se tere Oo, Pe 
Atiantan Hotel Wm. Penn Hotel 











OPEN SIDES provide easy access to hay. Steps can be saved in 
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mowing or removing hay, since elevator can be moved to each bent. 


Pole sheds are cheap 


They are also permanent and flexible in 
their use. If your shed saves one crop 
of hay, it has more than paid for itself. 


by S. A. Witzel 


they don’t have. Corn, hay, 
and even bedding are valu- 
able crops that deteriorate rapidly 
when not stored under a good roof. 

Farm machinery is worth shel- 
ter. A dry place to work on rainy 
days is a valuable aid in keeping 
equipment in good repair. 

If you live in a corn-producing 
area and not too far from a truck 
scale, you might contact your 
county agricultural committeeman 
and see if you cannot build a 
good-sized machinery shed or cat- 
tle shed, and partly pay for it by 
renting it out for corn storage for 
two or three years. If the build- 
ing is to be used for grain storage, 
it would require strong walls and 
a concrete floor with a_ built-in 
moisture barrier. 

Many farmers are using the pole 
shed for housing their overflow 
dairy cows and young stock while 
others use theirs for loose housing 
for their entire dairy herd. Pole 
sheds also make excellent hay 
driers, self-feeding hay barns, or 
just plain overflow hay storage. 

Three years ago, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man ran a story by the writer on 
the planning, framing, and erec- 
tion of pole barns. A limited sup- 
ply of reprints is still available 
if you no longer have your Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953, issue. It will be a 
big help in selecting a good size 
and shape of shed. 

For permanence and a neat-ap- 
pearing pole shed, one should start 
with -sized preservative- 
treated poles that are as straight 
as possible, set at least 5 feet 
deep. Place the 4 straightest poles 
on each of the 4 corners. 

Set other posts so any bow is 
in the line of the wall or with a 
slight bow out because the poles 
can be notched as much as the 
width of the nailing girt if neces- 
sary to keep the side wall per- 
fectly flat and plumb. One should 
use a straight edge in plumbing 
the side wall nailing girts. 

After setting the posts, the tops 
should be fitted with a box plate 
that is level from one end of the 
wall to the other. This stiffens the 


F tee are paying for sheds 


wall if joints are broken at al- 
ternate posts for side and top 
members of the box plate. 

For a quick job a power pole 
digger and hoist can set the poles 
for a large shed in a few hours. 
A skeleton crew of experienced 
men can get the plates, purlins, 
and nailing girts up in a day or 
two and the rafters on the follow- 
ing day. From this point on, the 
progress depends upon the size of 
the crew. Experienced crews can 
always build pole-type buildings 
much more rapidly than inexpe- 
rienced crews. Be sure your build- 
er is not getting his first ex- 
perience at your expense. 

Many farmers have dug the 
holes, erected the poles, and com- 
pleted even the largest size of pole 
barn on their own. With care, 
even the beginner can obtain a 
neat, serviceable structure. He 
should follow a proven plan, se- 
lect good materials, and build 
carefully to obtain the kind of a 
building his money should buy. 

Good nailing is a must for the 
pole-type barn. One soon finds 
that nails driven straight into the 
posts hold very little, especially 
where they are of creosoted pine. 
Before building your barn, make a 
little test. 

First, nail a 2x4 to the post 
with two 50-penny spikes driven in 
straight. Note how easy the 2x4 
can be pushed off. 

Next, drive two 50 d_ nails 
through the 2x4 and into the post 
at angles so the points will cross, 
say about % inch from the point- 
ed ends. Now try to drive or pry 
the 2x4 from the post. The_ nail 
heads will pull through the 2x4 
but they will not pull out. Now, 
build your pole shed with 40, 50, 
and 60 d spikes driven to hold 
well. 

Pressure-treated poles are best 
and be sure to get straight large 
poles; that is, poles with a good 
taper so they have good-sized bot- 
toms and large diameters at the 
ground line. Commercial poles are 
very carefully graded, so check 
the grade to know exactly what 
you are getting. These treated 
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poles cost about 50 cents per foot 
of length where 5- and 6-inch tops 
are specified. 

Some farmers have asked about 
using their own poles. This may 
be all right where a well-seasoned, 
highly-decayed resistant wood such 
as white oak or white cedar is 
used. However, for most woods, 
treatment is-necessary at least for 
the lower 8 or 10 feet of the 
pole. After the poles are peeled 
and seasoned, they can be treated 
much the same as fence posts if 
one can rig up a tackle and deep 
tank or a cradle and a long tank 
so the butts can be soaked in pre- 
servative. There is a United States 
Department of Agriculture Farm- 
er’s Bulletin, No. 2049, available 
on treating fence posts. 

One Wisconsin farmer indented 
the sapwood of his posts with a 
tool like a_ steak  tenderizer, 
wrapped the lower ends of his 
peeled and dried poles with sever- 
al thicknesses of burlap, and kept 
the burlap soaked with preserva- 
tive for several weeks, The poles 
were erected with the burlap still 
in place on the poles, tamped in 
place with clean gravel. Several 
times each summer the burlap is 
thoroughly soaked with creosote. 
This will no doubt add many years 
of service to the poles. Of course, 
a rotted pole could be spliced with 
another pole much the same as 
is done with the power and tele- 
phone line poles. 

When we replace the concrete 
foundation wall around a_ shed 
with wood, we need substantial, 
rot-proof protection where manure 
and livestock come in _ contact 
with it. Here a 2-inch, pressure- 
treated, matched planking seems 
to serve the needs very well. It 
is a good plan to place the planks 
on the interior and support them 
on posts not more than 8 feet 
apart. If a little moisture from 
the outside is no problem, the sid- 
ing may stop just below the plate 
between the posts and at the top 
of the plank lining. 

Remember that wind exerts a 


substantial force over the large 
wall and roof areas of a _ pole- 
type barn. Uplift is especially 
critical in open front buildings. 


lift. Long, 
vanized strap iron placed over 
rafters and wrapped around tic 
plate or purlin provide a good tie 
down. Apply 45-degree corner 
bracing from plate to near floor 
level both ways on each corner; 
where there is an open front so 
these braces cannot be used, pro- 
vide notched-in 4x4 knee braces at 
least 4 feet 6 inches long at each 


Post spacing will depend upon 
the length of lumber available. It 
is suggested that the bents be 10, 
12, 14, or 16 feet wide and that 
the lines of poles the other way 
be 15 feet apart so 18-foot rafters 
can be used. If the poles are in 
15, 20, 25, and 30 foot lengths and 
we allow a 5-foot rise for the roof 
in 15 feet, the pole lengths work 
sut with a minimum of waste. 

The poles in the wall should not 
be more than 10 feet apart. For 
convenience, an interior post spac- 
ing of 15x16 feet is most conven- 
ient. It is also possible to place 
roof trusses on pole-type walls so 
interior posts can be eliminated. 

One of the advantages of pole- 
type construction is in the high, 
unobstructed height a wide shed 
provides. Such sheds provide a lot 
of low-cost storage for hay, bed- 
ding, and the. like. Some build 
lofts in such sheds for light loads 
of chopped bedding but this must 
be carefully planned because of 
the long spans. 

Some won't like pole sheds and 
for them there are dozens of 
other good kinds of construction 
available. For those who feel a 
pole shed is what they want, there 
will be some valuable features, for 
pole sheds are quick to build and 
when necessary, they can be built 
at surprisingly low cost. 





When cows calve 


(Continued from page 1063) 


and her newborn calf to them- 
selves. It will take some time for 
the excitement to die down, and 
this is what we want at this time. 
Soon the calf should be up and 
desirous of nourishment. It should 
have the colostrum from its dam 
soon after birth, and quite often 
it is necessary to assist it in its 
first feeding. 


Remove afterbirth . . . 


Watch for the cow to expel her 
afterbirth. Remove it from the pen 
at once. Otherwise it is likely to 
be eaten by the cow. This some- 
times causes digestive upsets, and 
has been known even to choke the 
cow. Then, too, if we remove the 
cleanings of the cow before she 
eats them, we know without ex- 
amination that this important mat- 
ter has been completed. 

A heifer should be completely 
milked the first day, after the 
calf has taken some of the first 
milk. This helps avoid any pos- 
sible udder trouble and removes 
as soon as possible the congestion 
in the udder. With an older cow, 
however, it is well to delay com- 
plete milking of the udder for two 
or three days, until the possibility 
of milk fever is over, removing 
just enough to relieve the animal. 

If the fresh cow or heifer will 
drink this first milk taken from 
her, do not hesitate to let her 
have it. Some dairymen feel 
that it will make suckers out of 


their animals. This is not true. In 
most cases, you will find that 
cows will readily drink this first 
milk; then, after a few days they 
will not even accept it when it is 
put before them. Allowing them 
to have this first milk is a good 


practice to follow, provided the 
animal will drink it. 
All this might sound rather 


complicated, involving a great deal 
of unnecessary work. This is not 
so. Attention to all these details 
will pay big dividends in getting 
the fresh cow off to a good, prof- 
itable lactation. There is no way 
of knowing how much trouble at 
calving and throughout the lacta- 
tion are avoided by proper han- 
dling of the animal just prior to 
and at calving time. 

Now, with proper feeding of the 
fresh cow or heifer, she should be 
off to a good start. 

It is a mistake to think that 
when a cow has freshened all 
right, cleaned properly, her udder 
practically free of congestion; she 
is ready to take her place in the 
milking string, and be handled the 
same as the rest of the herd. Her 
appetite is usually keen at this 
time, and it is our duty to keep 
it that way. If we do, we can be 
reasonably sure she will go on to 
produce well without going off 
feed or developing acetonemia. For 
the feeding of dairy cattle—make 
no mistake—is, indeed, an art! 

THE END 
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OR MAXIMUM 
FEED EFFICIENCY 





--USE HARDY’S PLAN OF FREE CHOICE FEEDING 
OF STEAMED BONEMEAL (OR DI-CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE) AND... 


THE ORIGINAL, 
TRACE MINERAL SALT 


FORMULA No. 1 —FOR RUMINANTS 


HARDY’S COMPLETE MINERAL PLAN 
iS MORE EFFICIENT 3 WAYS: 


@ Each Cow Gets All the Trace Minerals She Needs Daily with 
Her Salt — Without Being Forced to Consume Excessive 
Amounts of Calcium 


© Calcium-Phosphorus Intake is Adjusted Free Choice to the 
Individual Animal’s Requirements at the Proper Calcium. 
Phosphorus Ratio 


© No Other Mineral Mixture Needed 


Here’s how to use HARDY’S COMPLETE MINERAL FEEDING PLAN! 
Build or buy a simple divided mineral feeding box. Put HARDY TRACE 
MINERAL SALT in one side. Steamed Bonemeal or Di-Calcium Phos- 
phate in the other. Let the animals eat these minerals free choice all the 
year around. 

In this easy, economical, labor-saving way you supply your stock daily 
with all the minerals they need for proper health. The three Major Min- 
erals — Salt, Calcium and Phosphorus. And the five Trace Minerals in 
HARDY TRACE MINERAL SALT — Iodine, Cobalt, Manganese, Copper 
and Iron. 

Each animal will then eat all the minerals it needs each day — accord- 
ing to its own, individual, instinctive hunger. This not only assures effi- 
cient mineral utilization — but also tones up the animal's system enabling 
the cattle to get greater benefit from the other feed. The animal isn’t 
forced to eat excessive amounts of Calcium —as is found in so many 
complex mineral supplements — in order to get enough Trace Minerals. 


By avoiding excessive calcium consumption —which would upset the 
Calcium-Phosphorus balance of the ration—- HARDY’S PLAN assures 
efficient feed utilization. 





HARDY’S MINERAL PLAN also does away with 
the need of buying a complete mineral mixture. 
As these usually are high-priced — this means 
a big cash saving. 

Ask Your Feed Dealer for HARDY, The Ori- 
ginal, TRACE MINERAL SALT today! 




















NOW IN TWO DIFFERENT 
SPECIALIZED FORMULAS 


Now HARDY TRACE MINERAL SALT Formula 
No. 1 (for Ruminants) is available two ways — 
designed to meet Trace Mineral requirements 
in any area. 

COBALT-IODIZED SALT—for areas where only Co- 
balt and Iodine are deficient. 

COMPLETE TRACE MINERAL SALT. To provide all 5 
Trace Minerals — Cobalt, Iodine, Iron, Copper 
and Manganese — where indicated by soil con- 
dition, or type of ration. 

ASK YOUR COUNTY AGENT for the recommendation 
for your Dairy Herd! 


‘Drawer 449; St. Lovis 3, Mo. 





















HARDY SALT CO.; 
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You See Them Plainly on BLACK 


DETECTOS 


An ounce of Mastitis detection is worth a pound of cure — to you. 
Now, with the remarkable new black DETECTOS — you can de- 
tect mastitis EARLY and at NO EXTRA COST to you. 

Mastitis can be recognized in its early stages by the presence of 
“white flakes” in the milk. Against the black of the DETECTOS 
filter disc — these white flakes can be seen plainly. Infection can 
be spotted early. You can take steps in time to prevent spreading 
and to cure. 

There’s no extra work involved. No special handling. 
DETECTOS filter discs function in the same way as a regular 
white disc. There is no loss of efficiency or speed. And no addi- 
tional expense. 

A generous quantity of DETECTOS is now included in each 
box of Perfection and Perfection Dubl-Chem filter discs — when 
specified. Get a supply now. Your dealer or milk plant can give 
you the whole story. Or write us direct for FREE testing samples. 


SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. * Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





Perfection protection 
at its best 


Cle SS aDETECTOST Tita iii 
om 


MILK FILTER DISCS 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


ay 


HOARD'S DAIRY MAN 


Pabst Fobes Burke, grand champion bull, owned by Pabst Farms, Inc., Wisconsin. 


Pabst sweeps 
Holstein championships 


Breeders from 10 states exhibited 314 head in 1956 
National Show, one of best quality shows ever held. 








home grind orn own | 


at less cost... 50% faster | ii 


Get guaranteed greater capacity with a 
Gehl Grind-All up to 50 extra from 
the same powe Get more convenience features . 
aave time and money. Gehl’s Wheeled ‘Transport lets you 
faster, easier with new Traveling 











grind anywhere 


Feeder into bin, bag or wagon box, Crusher Head 
available for ear corn. Feed better for less with Gehl’s 
efficient PTO and exclusive grinding action. Get a 


Gehl Grind-All and get more bonus features— 


at your local dealer “4 


| pely agraneepiepertpie: hapa: 


FREE “Better Grinding” Booklet 
GEHL BROS. MPC. CO., Dept. HL-520, West Bend, Wis. 
? Please send free booklet: “Up go profits—Down go feed cosh” 


i Name 
Address Box State —_ I 





Exhibitor and Premier Breed- 

er awards (the latter for the 
upteenth time), Pabst Farms, Inc., 
Oconomowoc, Wis., swept both 
championships in the National Hol- 
stein Show held at the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa, October 4 and 5. The well 
known Mooseheart herd, Moose- 
heart, Ill, was just $4.00 under 
Pabst in the contest for Premier 
Breeder. Mooseheart won it last 
year. 

Dairy Cattle Congress visitors 
have grown to expect a top-quality 
Holstein show, and their hopes 
were fulfilled again this year. Odd- 
ly enough, there were 74 exhibitors 
with 314 head, the same as last 
year, although this year 10 states 
were represented compared to 9 
last year. 

J. Durno Innes, Woodstock, On- 
tario, Canada, took the task of 
placing the many rings in as 
smooth a manner as we have seen 
in several years. The classes were 
usually very large, which is always 
a handicap to a judge with limited 
room in the ring. However, in our 
opinion Innes did an unusually fine 
job although he said very little over 
the microphone. 

Pabst Fobes Burke, national 
grand champion for the second 
consecutive year, again was a stand- 
out for Pabst Farms. He headed 
a class of 12 aged bulls on his bal- 
ance and general conformation. 
Another Pabst bred bull, Pabst 
Walker Coburke, shown by Giles 
Brothers, West Des Moines, Iowa, 
placed second over the veteran 
Cash-Mar Ormsby Jerry, shown by 
Cc. M. Bottema, Jr., Bridegport, 
Ind., followed by a Minnesota bull, 
owned by Raymond Oelfke and Hu- 
go Albrecht. 

Reserve grand champion was the 
first prize 2-year-old bull, Pabst 
Prime, shown by St. Croix County 
Hospital, New Richmond, Wis., that 
was stronger over his top and high- 
er at his pins and thurls than 
Mooseheart Pride Supreme, shown 
by Mooseheart, Mooseheart, IIL. 
Pabst Leader Walk, last year’s All- 
American junior yearling, placed 
third. He was not as sharp or 


B exit winning the Premier 


clean-cut as the two bulls above 
him. 

Another repeater from last year 
was Cash-Mar T M Pell City, 
shown by C. M. Bottema and James 
Cagle. He won the senior yearling 
class after having been All-Ameri- 
can bull calf in 1955. Showing a 
lot of smoothness and balance, he 
headed a very nice class in which 
16 were shown and was followed 
by a Mooseheart entry of the same 
general type having a lot of dairy 
character. A very sharp Pabst bull 
was third, that lacked the scale 
and depth of the bulls above him. 
The winner was named junior 
champion, while the second prize 
senior yearling was reserve junior 
champion. 

The junior yearling and bull calf 
class were a bit disappointing, with 
a number of weak pasterns show- 
ing up in both classes. Top junior 
yearling was Clanyard A B C Top- 
per, shown by the Northern IIli- 
nois Breeding Co-op, Hampshire, 
Ill., that was a large, stretchy calf. 
Mooseheart placed second and Pabst 
third. Rolling Knoll Safe Burke, 
shown by Ralph and Grover Walk- 
er, Gaithersburg, Md. won the bull 
calf class, for standing stronger on 
his top most of the time than an 
entry by the Flying Dollar Ranch, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., in second. Pabst 
had a very upstanding bull in 
third, but was a bit round in the 
barrel. A calf owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Archambault, Wood- 
worth, Wis., was in first place for 
awhile, but because he toed out 
rather badly, dropped to fourth. 


Elmwood strong in heifers . . - 


In some unusually fine heifer 
classes, Elmwood Farms, Lake For- 
est, IIL, had several high in the 
money, including the top senior 
yearling, and the first and second 
prize junior yearlings. There were 
44 senior yearlings shown, with 
Skokie Good Papoose having a lit- 
tle more scale than the sharp heif- 
er shown by C. Lester Dudro, Lime 
Kiln, Md., in second. I. P. Stewart, 
Iowa, won third and another Elm- 
wood heifer was fourth. The win- 
ner was later junior champion. 

Elmwood’s Skokie Good Nan de- 
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PLANNED FOR RESULTS 





-VENTHATION: 
IN DAIRY BARN, POULTRY HOUSE 
BY AEROVENT 


THE AEROVENT MAN 
HELPED US MAKE OUR 
VENTILATION SYSTEM WORK 















ies 


A SYSTEM FOR EVERY NEED 


VENTI-PACK FOR 
POSITIVE CONTINUOUS 
VENTILATION ALL 
SEASON LONG 


ON AND OFF SYSTEM 
Also keeps temperatures 
down in mild climates where 
moisture is not a 

Single volume operation, 
exhausting air intermit- 
tently 


TWO FAN SYSTEM 

Large fan delivers about 3@ 
total air required, small fan 
the balance 





COMPLETE LAYOUT SERVICE 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT INC. 
P. ©. Box 28 Dept. HD Lansing Mich. 








SEP SRY BEE AUIS 


* Free «= 


Give Gifts that Show 
Your Pride in Farm Life 


All A#1 top-quality. NASCO toys are 
built for years of vigorous play. Get color- 
ful new NASCO Christmas Catalog #101. 
See realistic pedal-powered model tractors 
* bikes * trikes * wagons * every kind 
of doll * the best in youngster’s furni- 
ture * nationally advertised appliances 
for Mom x tools for Dad * watches * 
jewelry * cameras. 


IMPRESSIVE GIFTS AT SENSIBLE SAVINGS 
for all your family and friends. For colorful tree 
NASCO Christmas Catalog just write ‘‘101"' and 
your name and address on a postcard, mail to— 


NASCO Ft. Atkinson 56, Wis: 








Loaded with Soothing LANOLIN 


Great for Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, 
Windburn, Sunburn , and beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. Antiseptic-on- 
contact. Spreads right, STAYS ON. At 
your dealers’. Write TODAY for Free 
copy, “Care & Feeding of Dairy Cattle”. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


BAG BALM 








Plain View Inga, grand champion cow, owned by Pabst Farms, Inc., Wisconsin. 


feated her stablemate in the junior 
yearling class on being a trifle 
stronger over the top, even though 
she could be faulted on her hind 
legs. A very neat Mooseheart heif- 
er placed third that didn’t have 
quite the stretch and scale as the 
two above her. 

Heading a very strong heifer calf 
class, numbering 40, was a Mary- 
land heifer, Irvington Proud Jenny, 
owned by W. I. King, Gaithers- 
burg. She was given the advantage 
of being stronger over the top, 
loin, and in her hind legs than the 
entry by William McCredie, Hunt- 
ley, Ill, in second. Giles Brothers 
of Iowa placed third. The winning 
heifer was reserve junior champion. 
Elmwood won the junior get of sire 
class on the Get of Ravenglen Cre- 
ation, followed by Pabst and Har- 
vey Nelson and Son, Union Grove, 
Wis. 


“Inga” popular champion .. . 


Judge Innes said the aged cow 
class was as good quality all the 
way down the line as any he had 
ever seen. Plain View Inga, shown 
by Pabst, made an outstanding top 
in this good class numbering 47, 
having lots of scale and style along 
with smoothness. In addition, she 
had a very well-attached udder and 
was showing fresher than the Bot- 
tema cow in second, Mac Barr 
Alertness Dairy E, that was re- 
serve grand champion. The latter 
had more quality in her udder, in 
fact was second in the best udder 
class to “Inga” until the milkout, 
when they were switched. 

Allen Hetts, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
placed third with Da-Co-Ton Cres- 
cent Fannie, a cow with an out- 





There are three types of 
people; the few who make 
things happen, the many who 
watch things happen, and the 
big majority who have no 
idea what has happened. 

—Speed Queen News 














standing udder, but lacking a little 
in depth of heart and body. She 
was followed by Mooseheart’s Ar- 
beth Roburke Pathfinder Jill, a 
very sharp dairy cow, then by the 
Pabst entry, Anker Admiral Mooie, 
an 11-year-old cow. Bristol Farm, 
Wis., placed sixth with their 9- 
year-old cow that had an excellent 
udder, but was a bit smaller than 
the cows above her. 


There were some outstanding 
cows in the 4-year-old class, head- 
ed by two exceptionally good-ud- 
dered cows. The winner, Romey 
Pauline Inka Ruby, shown by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Archambault, Wood- 


worth, Wis., not only had an ex- 
cellent udder (placed third in the 
best udder class), but was very 
sharp throughout. A Bottema cow 
was second, showing lots of quali- 
ty, but didn’t have as good a rear 
udder attachment or as straight 
legs as the winner. I. N. and Ray- 
mond Russell, Elgin, IIL, placed 
third in this class of 31. 


The 3-year-old class saw a plac- 
ing that was quite unpopular with 
the ringside. Cash-Mar C P Rosie, 
shown by Bottema, defeated last 
year’s All-American 2- year-old 
shown by Mooseheart on what the 
judge called her beautiful front end 
and depth of heart. The Bottema 
cow, just fresh and showing a lot 
of inflammation, presented quite a 
problem and Judge Innes admitted 
it was a “gamble” to start the 
class with her. He did fault the 
second cow, however, in that her 
udder was a little low at the hocks. 
Pabst owned the third prize winner 
followed by an entry by Henry 
Bartel, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Last year’s All-American senior 
yearling, Gray View Pet Crystal, 
shown by. Harvey Nelson and Sons, 
won the 2-year-old class even 
though she was showing quite 
stale. She had more scale and was 
straighter over the topline than 
the deep-bodied, sharp Mooseheart 
entry in second. Pabst placed third 
and Bartel fourth in this class of 28. 


Pabst wins gef.. . 


For the fifth time in the last 
six years, Pabst Farms won the 
get of sire class, this year on the 
Get of Wis Leader (also won last 
year). From the standpoint of the 
ringside, this was a questionable 
placing, and the judge called it ex- 
tremely close. The winning get in- 
cluded the good “Inga” cow, which 
made it a hard group to beat. In 
second was one of the most uni- 
form gets of sharp dairy cows we 
have seen, the Get of Pabst Sir 
Roburke Rag Apple, shown by 
Mooseheart. Mr. and Mrs. Archam- 
bault won third and another Pabst 
get fourth. 

The Produce of Russin Iris Ida 
Butter Boy, shown by I. N. and 
Raymond Russell won first, while 
Pabst was second, Archambault 
third, and Bristol fourth. Pabst 
had the winning dairy herd, fol- 
lowed by Bottema and Mooseheart. 
Bottema had the best 3 females, 
followed by Pabst and King of 
Maryland. 

Once again Wisconsin had the 
top state herd (it has never been 
defeated since this class was be- 
gun), followed by Illinois, Mary- 
land, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, in that order. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dairymen 
Robbed of 
$250,000,000 


If a fella’ stuck a gun in your 
ribs and said, “Hand over 12 
bucks a head for every cow in 
your barn”—Brother, you’d hol- 
ler for help. And you'd see to 
it that he was put away so he 
couldn’t bother you or anyone 
else again. 





And yet, lots of dairy farmers are 
keeping company with a robber who is 
just as dangerous. He keeps coming 
back, stickin’ the gun in your ribs and 
demanding his pay off time after time 
after time. He takes $250,000,000 a year 
out of your pockets. He’s WANTED by 
authorities in every state in the nation 


. and his name is MASTITIS. 


You can't reform him by treatment, 
he’s too stubborn for that. He has to 
be captured and put away for good. . 
stopped cold. And he can be! Your Vet. 
knows, dairy experts know and you know 
that this dangerous character can't creep 
in to ruin your herd unless there is an 
injury to the tender tissues of the cows 
teats and udders. Until that injury oc 
curs, Mother Nature keeps the door 
locked on this bandit . . . just as you 
don't get an infected finger unless it's 
cut or scratched and thereby exposed 


Prevent this injury . . . and you've 
stopped mastitis. It's as simple as that 
How do you prevent the injury? By the 
one proven method, the use of a Mar- 
low Milker with the perfected, true 10” 
low vacuum patented action that posi- 
tively can't cause the injury that invites 
the costly ravages of the mastitis bug 


Only Marlow can make this claim be 
cause only Marlow Milkers have the posi- 
tive, documented proof to prove every 
word. Case history after case history of 
farmers suffering under the costly merry- 
go-round of treat, cure and reinfection of 
their mastitis ridden herd, till they bought 


their first Marlow Milker. Immediately, 
the cycle is reversed. Without the teat 
cup creep, tug, pull, strain or high 


vacuum harshness of other milking meth 
ods, the tender teats and udders are soon 
healthy. From then on, the perfected low 
vacuum Marlow Milker keeps them in- 
jury free as production goes up and up, 
setting new herd production records. 


Don't take Marlows word for it... 
check the records! It’s like Karl F. Beh- 
ling, Rt. No. 3, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
writes, “We were having lots of trouble 
with mastitis in our herd. After spend- 
ing a lot of money for medication and 


trying three other makes of milking ma- 
chines we were just about ready to quit 
dairying. Then we bought a Marlow 
Milker. The Marlow System eliminated 
our problem and put our dairy on a 


profitable basis. With the exclusive pul 


sating features of the Marlow Milker we 
find that the teats stay soft, udders 
healthy, cows milk out faster, a combina 


tion which means more and richer milk 
Those are the facts, repeated over and 
over in our records. You can join the 


j 


ever increasing list of Marlow users and 


prevent your mastitis flareups . and 
stop the production loss, the time ar 
money loss caused by continual treatm« 

We've mentioned just the beginnir 
of the full, revolutionary Marlow Story 
on Mastitis Prevention the rest 
the story is yours for the asking, with 
every word backed by sworn records 
actual facts, interesting and informative 
case histories. 

Drop a card or letter today to MAR 


LOW MILKERS, DEPT. H, MANKA 
TO, MINN. tor your FREE copy ! 
“Mastitis Loss Can Be Slashed TI 
Marlow Way.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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STATE MILK CONTROL WILL GROW 


HE Detroit milk strike and the threat of 


another brought increases in the price 
of Class I milk to most Michigan dairymen. 
Apparently, these price increases, in tnem- 


selves, are not satisfactory, however. A spe- 


cial Advisory Milk Commission, which has 
been appointed, is giving primary attention 
to state milk control. 

We freely predict that the Detroit and 


Michigan experience will be repeated in other 
states. As previously reported on this page, 
the periodic jacking up of the Class I price 
does not provide a permanent solution to 
the milk price problem. 

Since federal milk marketing orders can- 
not provide for the adoption of Class I bases, 
their effectiveness is limited. They do pro- 
vide for orderly marketing, and also provide 
for insurance against milk price wars. Only 
to a limited degree, however, can they serve 
to maintain the price of milk at a reasonable 
level. There is little in them to provide for 
the balancing of production with Class I or 
bottled milk needs. 

According to information we have re- 
ceived, there is no authority provided in 
the enabling federal legislation to permit 
the use of Class I bases in federal order mar- 
kets. Apparently, too, there is a deep fear in 
many quarters that the opening of such 
legislation for amendment or improvement 
might result in jeopardy to the basic legisla- 


tion itself. If this is the case, it is not sur- 
prising that dairy farmers, through their or- 
ganizations, are looking elsewhere for assis- 
tance. 





COST APPROACH 
NOT ENTIRE ANSWER 


OR over 70 years Hoard’s Dairyman has 

carried to the American dairy farmer in- 
formation on more profitable dairying. The 
great portion of that information has been 
directed to cutting the costs of milk produc- 
tion. With this history of performance — 
which will be continued we feel we have 
the right to raise a question concerning the 
emphasis on cost reduction. 


No one can deny the critical importance 
of paring production costs to a minimum. 
To argue any other position is foolish. Our 
profit is what remains after we deduct costs 
from our gross income. 

On the other hand, however, we believe 
some people have grossly oversimplified the 
issues in proposing a solution to the dairy 
income problem. Their only recommendation 
is to reduce costs. It is our contention that 
cost reduction alone is not satisfactory. 

So long as steel, machinery, and other 
items of cost are continually jacked up as a 
result of spiraling wage rates, how in the 
world are we to gain any real benefit from 
our cost reduction efforts? Gains realized 
through greater farm efficiency are con- 
stantly being wiped out by higher costs of 
manufactured items which we need in our 
farm operations. 

About the only recourse open to the farm- 
er is to turn back the clock, raise larger 
families, and return to horse power rather 
than machine power. Obviously, few dairy 
farmers are willing to do that. 

Wherever we go farmer sentiment is the 
A man does not mind taking a some- 


same. 


what lower price if the cost of the things he 


buys fluctuates in the same manner. There 
has been no such change in steel, oil, rub- 
ber, and other products essential to operat- 
ing a modern dairy farm. 

Someone has suggested that there be a 
labor parity and that farm prices be tied 
to industrial wage scales. This sounds ap- 
pealing, but we must remember that labor 
and its wage scale is not guaranteed a job. 
Labor is riding high only so long as there 
is full employment. Except where produc- 
tion controls are applied, there is full em- 
ployment in agriculture with a market for 
everything we can produce. 

The basic issue, however, is that cost 
reduction in itself is not the sole answer to 
the farm problem. It is important; it must 
never be neglected but be forever empha- 
sized. To assume, however, that it is the 
Alpha and Omega of a farm policy is naive 
reasoning to say the least. 





DEBATE ON PROTECTIVE MILK 


BOUT one year ago we published the first 

report on a new “protective” milk. Read- 
ers will recall that Drs. W. E. Petersen and 
Berry Campbell of the University of Minne- 
sota reported finding a new use for milk. 
They injected antigens of specific diseases 
into the udder. They found that the udder 
created antibodies. This antibody-carrying 
milk, when consumed, gave protection against 
certain diseases. 

At the time of publication we warned our 
readers to be patient in their evaluation of 
the new product. Considerable research still 
needed to be done. The Minnesota results 
would have to be verified in other research 
institutions. 

Within the past few weeks a report came 
out of Boston where Wisconsin scientists 
stated that they had been unable to verify 
the Minnesota work. This press release was 
given wide circulation, although it did not 
appear in our columns. 

It is still far too early to reach definite 
conclusions on protective milk. Before the 
next year or two have passed we predict 
that many reports will appear in the press. 
Some will be favorable; others will not. Each 
report, in itself, probably will not be con- 
clusive; however, each will contribute to the 
fund of knowledge. 

We suggest, therefore, that these indi- 
vidual reports, as they appear, be accepted 
for what they are, as one contribution only. 
When all of the findings are finally pre- 
sented together, in another year or two, the 
role of protective milk may be more accu- 
rately appraised. Until then we should have 
patience. 





CRITICISM 


A big-league umpire once remarked he 
could never understand how crowds in the 
grandstand, hundreds of feet from the plate, 
could see better and judge more accurately 
than he, when he was only seven feet away. 

Another man commented that in life, too, 
we call strikes on a chap when we are too 
far away to understand. Perhaps if we had 
a closer view of the man and his problems, 
we would reverse our decisions. 

—Friendly Thoughts 


THE MERIT OF PATIENCE 


IN TIMES like these many ideas and pro- 

posals are advanced to improve the dairy 
economic picture. This is as it should be. 
We must be careful, however, that we do not 
leap to the support of a new dairy program 
without a full and careful study of its long- 
range effects. It is entirely possible that 
the hasty enactment of an apparently prom- 
ising dairy program could result in far 
greater long-range damage than the short- 
run gains which might be achieved. 

Looking at it another way, an experiment 
which fails can so sour the Congress and 
the public that our opportunity for enacting 
a sound program is seriously jeojardized. 

In our opinion, national dairy and farm 
leaders are coming close to agreement on a 
workable program. Even after months of 
study, however, tiny flaws are still being 
turned up which must be corrected to make 
the program as airtight as possible. 

When we urge patience, we are not recom- 
mending inaction, which has been the forte 
of too many farm groups and legislators. 
We ask for a constructive effort and a pro- 
gram built slowly and solidly so that it will 
stand the test of time. 





In 1914, W. D. Hoard said: 
BEFORE SEEKING REWARD 


MANY of the later conclusions of life have 
been a long time forming. Men find 
themselves obliged to reverse the order of 
their thought and judgment. So it has been 
with this thing we call farming. Very much 
of what we call the progress of today con- 
sists in getting rid of false ideas, false con- 
ceptions of things, and in taking a point of 
view that enables us to see principles, ideas, 
and things in right relation to each other. 
For example, where is the farmer who does 
not look upon a harvested crop with more 
respect, more regard than he does the field, 
the soil that has produced it? And yet that 
is a false point of view, one which in the end 
will lead to lessening crops and financial loss. 
There is a wonderful agreement in the 
philosophy of God’s moral law and his mate- 
rial laws. In the moral realm we read, “But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

God's law in farming demands the same 
rigid obedience to the first right step, the 
right point of view. The man who cares most 
for the crop and not for the field that pro- 
duces the crop, shall as sure as he lives be 
punished by less and less crops. His point of 
view is wrong. The man who would seek 
first the rewards of righteousness rather than 
righteousness itself, reverses the order of na- 
ture in the working of the moral law. 

So with like certainty the man who ignores 
the soil and its demands for the first and 
best attenion, has failed to seek first the 
right thing and there follows none of the re- 
wards of good farming. It is mighty im- 
portant that we establish firmly in our minds 
the right point of view which places first the 
soil and maintenance of its producing power. 
The laws of God in the soil, in the cow, and 
in all things of farming, must be obeyed just 
as well as in the moral kingdom, and the 
same philosophy governs both. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Keep frost off ceiling 


With regard to keeping frost off 
barn walls, we have been told the 
problem is eliminated if one builds 
with cinder blocks 12 inches thick. 
Is this true anywhere in a cold 
climate? Would it be true in our 
climate where temperatures reach 
20 or 30 degrees below zero? 


Vermont R. D. M. 
Cinder blocks have slightly more 
insulating value than concrete 


blocks; however, they do not pro- 
vide the amount of insulation re- 
quired in the walls of a dairy sta- 
ble in a cold climate. A 1-inch 
thick board has a thermal resis- 
tance of approximately 1, a 12-inch 
concrete block 1.28, and a 12-inch 
cinder block or block made from 
other light aggregate, 1.89. A ther- 
mal resistance of 6 is desirable. 

If lightweight blocks are used 
and the cores filled with a min- 
eral insulating material such as 
vermiculite or with the light ag- 
gregate from which the blocks are 
made, they will then offer suffici- 
ent insulation for a well-stocked 
dairy barn of reasonable size. As- 
suming the stable is correctly ven- 
tilated, the walls should remain 
frost-free throughout the winter. 

When the cores of the blocks 
are filled, a vapor barrier consist- 
ing of two coats of aluminum paint 
should be applied to the inside 
walls. The outside walls should be 
painted with Portland cement paint 
to protect against driving rains. 

—D. W. Bates 





How wide to build 


We plan to build a loose-housing 
pole barn for dairy cattle, leaving 
ene side open. What is the best 
width to make it? Some say 30 
feet, others 45 feet. Our lumber 
is cut so that a width of 42 feet 
would work out best. We have 
heard that if the building is too 
wide, the cattle won't use the part 
of it near the back wall. We have 
also heard that it gets too cold in 
narrow buildings. 


Pennsylvania 8s. F. 


Widths of 42 to 48 feet are most 
common where the pole spacing is 
either 14, 15, or 16 feet; however, 
widths as narrow as 30 feet or as 
wide as 60 feet are used success- 
fully. The factor of management 
is more important than the width 
of the building and might account 
in specific instances for cattle 
staying away from the back part 
of a wide building. 

Some feel that there is too much 
draft in a narrow building. Where 
wind is a problem, the side can be 
partially closed or a board fence 


eight or ten feet high constructed 
back away from the open side to 
cut off the wind. 

No attempt should be made to 
keep a loose-housing barn warm. 
Air temperatures in them will 
closely approximate outside tem- 
perature conditions in winter. If 
the manure pack is managed prop- 
erly, it will remain at a tempera- 
ture of about 85 degrees. Thus, the 
animals always have a warm bed 
on which to lie regardless of the 
air temperature. 

—D. W. Bates 


Paint peels off 


Four years ago we built a new 
dairy barn of wood and painted it 
white. After two years the paint 
was nearly all peeled off the sta- 
ble. We thought the trouble was 
probably the fault of the paint so 
we repainted using another brand. 
After two years this paint is near- 
ly gone. Is there anything we can 
do to keep paint on our barn? 

Minnesota B. K. 





The paint is undoubtedly peeling 
off your barn because some of the 
moisture produced by the animals 
housed in it is coming out through 
the walls and taking the paint 
with it. Your problem is likely 
caused by both improper ventila- 
tion and insufficient insulation. 

You do not mention what the 
wall construction is, other than 
that it is of wood. I assume that 
it consists of one or two 1-inch 
thicknesses of lumber. In northern 
Minnesota that generally is not 
sufficient. If there is no covering 
on the inside of the studs a 1-inch 
thick insulating blanket can be at- 
tached to the studs and covered 
with lumber or other suitable wall 
finishing material. 

Blanket insulation usually comes 
with a vapor barrier on one side. 
It is important that this vapor 
barrier face the inside; that is, that 
it be between the inside of the 
building and the insulation. This 
prevents moisture from getting into 
the insulation. If the outside wall 
is of two thicknesses of lumber, 
you might lessen the cost some- 
what and get equally satisfactory 
results by using two thicknesses 
of lumber on the inside with a 
vapor barrier paper between theni 
instead of the blanket insulation. 

After the insulation is provided, 
a ventilation system can then be 
expected to function satisfactorily. 
For ventilation I would suggest the 
slot-type fresh air inlet system. 

Two exhaust fans should be pro- 
vided, a small one which can op- 
erate continuously and a larger one 
controlled by a thermostat. 

—D. W. BaTEs 








“Lessee — wrench, hammer, 
pliers, screwdrivers .. .” 


and EMMA 


lodine, scissors .. .” 
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‘Litentufs” 


More 
For Your 


Money! 


Farmers who know from experi- 
ence agree there’s no better buy 
than B. F. Goodrich “Litentuf”’ 
Farm Footwear. They’re made to 
take the heaviest kind of punish- 
ment and at the same time give 
you miles of extra service. 











They’re light, they’re tough, 
they’re stretchable, they’re com- 
fortable. And here’s their biggest 
advantage: They save you money 
because tests prove they give you 
more wear per dollar. Run of the 
mill farm footwear might “get 
you by,” but for greater value 
you can’t beat B. F. Goodrich 
“Litentufs”’. 


NEW! LITENTUF CHORE KING 
An over-the-shoe gaiter designed for 
modern farming. No buckles, pulls 
on and off in a jiffy. Take-up 
strap to hold trousers tightly 


into extra wide top 








LITENTUF NORKAS 
Plain or Buckle 





See the entire line of B. F. Goodrich Farm Footwear. They're 
all top-quality boots, built for comfort, long wear and economy. 


LITENTUF GAITERS 
4 or 5 Buckle 











LACE ANKLEFITS 
12” or 16” 








The B. F. Goodrich Company, Footwear Division, 
Watertown, Mass. 
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1 “We bought two 
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' 

§ costs, we figure it will 
< 

} well-built, they'll give 
————— 


soys T. A. Burgeson, Jr., 


500 gal. Zero Bulk Milk Tanks 


because: The way Zero is increasing our profits and cutting our 


pay for itself in 3 years. That's a mighty 


good investment for any dairyman. And ovr two Zero tanks are so 


us trouble-free service for years to come.” 


~ 
' 
| 
' 
. 
A 





Burgeson Farm, Grandview, Mo. 


y STOP LIFTING 





“Just like sucking milk 
through a straw” 


@ Completely eliminates milk 
pouring into tank 

@ Completely eliminates milk 
pail lifting 

@ Strains the milk as the vacuum 
lifts it into the tank 


@ Takes milk into tanks faster than 


3 gravity fed strainers 
@ Lessens the chance for outside 
and human contamination 


You should buy a ZERO TANK for 


if heavy milk pails 








~) 


@ Fits any milk pail 
@ The rapid cooling under 


refrigerated vacuum causes milk 


to give off animal heat and 
odors through agitation while 
being cooled 


@ By meter test, at least 10% 


saving in electricity, when using 


Super Strainer on Zero 
Vacuum Tank 


your future is in vacuum milking 


Use it as a Povwr-in 


Wu! 


Super Strainer 


oe 


ONLY with a vacuum tank can 
you milk all these ways 


You can start your vacuum milking 
system by using your Zero Bulk Tank 
as a POUR-IN 


Then when you get tired of lifting 
and pouring milk, take the next step 
to easier milking with a ZERO SUPER 
STRAINER — “Just like sucking milk 
through a straw.” 


The final step in your vacuum milking 
system is DIRECT COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING UNDER VACUUM, the most 
advanced milking method known 
today. 
























POWER IS UP 
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Yes, in 9 years Ford Tractor power has more than doubled. That's why 
new Ford Tractors are a powerful buy—yet easy on your pocketbook. 
Eleven models to choose from. See them .. 








. try them. Watch the work fly! 




















fat-tailed 


A PRIZE AVASSY 
native sheep is shown by Isara 
Shalev to Carolyn Jenkins, an 
exchange student from Missouri. 
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ISRAEL VINEYARD 


IN AN 
Marilyn Holman (left), Tenn., 
youth delegate, and Gheoula Sa- 
loni make a fruitful work team. 


Our young people 
bid for world peace 


From 40 foreign countries young farmers 


come 


to the United States as our young people travel 
there that we may learn to understand each other. 


by Grover Brinkman 


AS the International Farm 
H Youth Exchange program 

(IFYE) really accomplished 
anything?” 

That's the first question asked 
these IFYE students as they step 
off the boat in New York City. 
And without exception, their an- 
swer is a definite “yes!” 

Let them tell their story. 

Every section of the United 
States is represented: Lois Helen 
Borgmann, Durango, Colo.; Miriam 
Engle, Wooster, Ohio; Donna Lee 
Childs, Belleville, Kansas; John 
Keith First, Ionia, Mich.; Marilyn 
Holman, Unity City, Tenn.; Don- 
ald Keith, Cody, Wyo.; Richard E. 
Loman, Decorah, Iowa; Jean Louisa 
Smith, Manlius, N. Y.; Charles W. 


Wilson, Eupora, Miss.; Carolyn 
Jenkins, Leonard, Mo.; to name 
just a few. 


The student exchange program 
began in 1948. The idea behind it: 
Rural young people, who wanted 
to do something basic in behalf of 
world peace. 

Summed up in a thumb-nail por- 
trait, IFYE is a project for United 
States farm youth to live and work 
with farm families in other coun- 
tries during vacation time. 

And, of course, youths from co- 
operating countries would come 
here, to work on our own farms, 
for a like period. 

Forty countries in Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Latin America, the Pacific, 
and the Middle East are now ex- 
changing. In less than eight years, 
the idea has swept the world. 

In the United States, IFYE is 
sponsored by the National 4-H Club 
Foundation and the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the United 
States Dept. of Agriculture. Co- 
operation is also given by land 
grant colleges and universities. 

To personalize this student ex- 
change work, let’s take one coun- 





try as an illustration — Israel, 
which started the exchange in 1951 
with only two exchangees. 

The next year, five United States 
students went to Israel and five 
Israel exchangees came here. Since 
then, the movement has broadened 
by leaps and bounds. Today it cgn- 
tinues at a lively pace. 

From every section of the Unit- 
ed States we've sent students to 
Israel. They have worked in the 
vineyards, helping in the cultivation 
of oranges, mangos, guavas, plums, 
avocados, quinces, and apricots. 

They've worked in Israel's fields, 
digging peanuts, picking olives, 
sacking potatoes, or loading fruit 
for market. And at night, when 
the day’s work was over, these 
American young people have par- 
ticipated in the social life of the 
farm communities. 


What has this gained? For one 
thing, a terrific feeling of belong- 
ing, one with another; a common 
feeling that basically all people are 
the same, that only languages, cus- 
toms, and religions differ. None 
of these things are very crucial 
when a better understanding be- 
tween races is reached. 

People who understand each oth- 
er will long hesitate before they 
take up arms against one another. 
This is one of the contentions of 
the IFYE, and it seems to be solid 
thinking. 

In ecnclusion, Harry Light; IFYE 
delegate from West Virginia, 
summed up the picture thus: “Each 
day increases my awareness that 
differences such as language and 
religious faith are not so great 
when a better understanding of one 
another is acquired. It isn’t the 
differences that are important; the 
really important thing is that deep 
down ‘inside,’ where it really 
counts people are the same.” 
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“American Fence helps me put 


old, worn-out farms on a paying basis,’ 


“Ever since I bought my first farm in 1931,” 
says Mr. Noller, “I’ve specialized in purchasing 
old, worn-out farms and putting them on a pay- 
ing basis. American Fence plays an important 
part in this program, since much of the injury 
done to a farm is caused by single-cropping it to 
death.” 

Mr. Noller restores a farm’s vitality by fenc- 
ing it into several areas. He then seeds down the 
area with a variety of grasses or pasture im- 
provement. Three or four years later he plants 
corn, then oats with clover ortlegumes in the 
fifth year. ““This sort of rotation does much to 
rebuild the land,” he says. He also uses Ameri- 
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says Earl D. Noller, Sigourney, Iowa 


can Fence to keep the stock in the pastures and 
out of the grain until after harvest. “American 
Fence will restrain any type of hog,” he says. 
“Even cattle of any size find it difficult to 
permanently damage it.” 

Mr. Noller lets his hogs roam the fields the 
year around. Along with the cattle, which are on 
feed, they pick up the waste. They consume 
leftover grain after harvesting, and also supply 
natural fertilizer for the fields—a practice which 
cuts down feed bills and reduces waste. An- 
nually, Mr. Noller’s crops average 10,000 
bushels of corn, 14,000 bales of hay, and 3,000 
bushels of oats. All of the farms are subdivided 


AMERICAN % 
FENCE 
AND POSTS 
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into pasture land and crop land with American 
Fence. 

Now the owner of six farms, Mr. Noller pur- 
chased his first farm in 1931. Of the 22 miles 
of fencing he has in use, over 95% of it is 
American. “I prefer American Fence because it 
is inexpensive, easy to maintain, easy to install, 
long-lived, and flexible,” says Mr. Noller. 
“When a product stands up well under con- 
tinued usage, I stick with it. I started with 
American Fence and I'll finish up with Amer- 
ican Fence.” 

What more can be said? See your local 
American Fence dealer soon. 


“saan ==Send for this FREE Literatures*"=“""==¥% 


American Steel & Wire Division 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE booklet— 
HOW TO BUILD GOOD FARM FENCES! 


“_«s eee eee @ 
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FEEDING 
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by N. N. Allen 





Calves need good roughage 


Roughages cut calf-raising costs. Give them good legume or 
mixed hay from birth. Silage may be fed as they get older. 


E HAVE seen a great deal 
f emphasis on the value 
ff good roughages for hold- 


the cost of producing 

k, but their value for keeping 
iown costs in raising Caives is often 
looked The roughage feeding 
program should start ist aS soon 
i the ‘alf is born The little fel- 
low start nibbling at whatever is 
handy, so it is a good idea to make 
ome good leafy hay the handiest 

for them to try their teeth | 

nm. Those few bits of hay they 
get down during the first day or 


much to the 
ourishment of the calf, but they 


two do contribute 


serve a very important purpose in | 
| 


developing the roughage-digesting 


activity in the rumen or first stom- 
ach. The hacteria which do the job 
establish themselves as soon as 
there is some hay and grain to 
work on The bacteria themselves | 
are ordinarily picked up with the 
feed or from direct contact with 
older animals If we are afraid 


they may not get the 
teria to do the seeding, we can 
steal a bit of the cud from 
and feed it to the calf. A simpler 
and easier way is to take a little 
of the feed from the 
when she is almost through eating 


necessary 
bac 
a cow 


and sprinkle it on the hay and | 


starter fed to the calf. 


Encourage hay eating 


Good leafy, 
kept before the calf all the time. 
Fresh hay should be given at each 
feeding, cleaning out any that is 
left, and the same should be done 
with the starter; otherwise it will 
get damp and musty 

Experiments have shown that 
calves grow faster on clover or 
alfalfa hay than on grass hay. 
Some fear that they will cause 


scouring, but little or no difference 
has been found. Early cut grass 
or mixed hay will give good re- 


sults, but the 
the better. 


more legume in it, 


Should hay be ground? 


It might look sensible to grind 
the hay for the babies, since they 
are not full fledged ruminants at 
first. At this stage, they might get 
more nourishment out of the hay 
when ground. Some very good re- 
sults have been reported with 
ground, pelleted hay. The calves 
ate more and gave better gains, 
but we need to follow through fur- 
ther before going all out on this 
idea. How will they handle rough- 
ages later as a result of grinding 
their first hay? 

Then, there is the cost angle 
Seldom is a farmer in position to 
have his own hay pelleted. The 
equipment is expensive, and ordi- 
narily is found only in plants proc- 
essing a large volume of feed. Usu- 
ally we will have to buy the pel- 
leted hay, replacing our own low- 
cost hay with a much more expen- 
sive product. 
wait for a more complete picture 
from the experiment stations be- 
fore going over to hay pellets. 


What about pelleted starter? 


some advantages in 
Possibly the calves 


There are 
the pellets. 


may like to crunch them, and cer- 
tainly they are less dusty, and less 
inclined to 
damp and moldy in the feed box. 
If we are 
it is sure to be fed as a meal, but 
many dairymen buy a commercial 


pack down and get 


mixing our own starter, 


starter, since the volume used is 
small, and it 
small mixes. 

cial starters are now sold as pel- 
lets. The starter is a low-volume, 
high-overhead 
does not seriously increase the sell- 


would mean very 
Most of the commer- 


item and pelleting 


ing price of the calf starter. 

There have been some serious 
losses of calves from X disease, 
traced to pelleted calf starters. It 
was found that the trouble was 
caused by traces of the grease used 
to lubricate the pelleting machines. 





cow's manger | 


bright hay should be 


So it may be well to | 





Controls stubborn mastiti 
starving disease germs t 


Nitrofurazone in Pen-FZ kills mastitis “bugs” 
before they can build up resistance 


No succeeding generations 
survive to fight back 


Many dairymen feel their mastitis 
treatments seem to be less effective 
now than when they first came into 
use. More and more “stubborn” cases 
are encountered. Often, several ex- 
tra tubes of ointment are needed to 
produce even a temporary improve- 
ment. Flare-ups are common... 
milk checks cut. 


These dairymen report increasing 
concern about the development of a 
“new type” of mastitis. Hardy, re- 
sistant bacteria survive treatment, 
fight back and interfere with com- 
plete recovery. 


If this has been a problem on your 
farm, there’s new help at hand... 
an entirely new treatment, called 
Dr. Hess Pen-FZ. It contains nitro- 
furazone, one of those man-made, 
germ-killing nitrofurans, plus low- 
level penicillin. 


These two germ fighters team up 
in Pen-FZ to produce a new type 
of treatment . . . one that takes up 
the fight against mastitis where the 
“wonder drugs” left off . . . and does 
its job in an entirely different way. 


Most old-style treatments attempt 
to do their job of reducing mastitis 
by merely holding down growth of 
bacteria. This leaves the real clean- 
up to the cow’s own natural body 
defenses, which are not always ade- 
quate. With Pen-FZ, nitrofurazone 
takes over. Actually KILLS bacteria 

. does its mastitis-fighting job by 
forcing bacteria to starve themselves 
to death, immediately. 


The result, as demonstrated in 
over 10 years of testing: no signifi- 
cant bacterial resistance to nitro- 
furazone. That’s one reason why field 
reports from dairy scientists and 
dairymen show Pen-FZ to bea high- 
ly effective mastitis treatment which 
can control even stubborn mastitis 
cases and flare-ups. 


Dairy management from the business angle 
combines sound practices with new 





Mastitis control is more than medi- 
cation alone. That’s why Hess & 
Clark urges you to follow the pro- 
gram outlined here. 


medication 
healthy 


. Milk cows in order... 
cows first. 


. Use Detecto net or strip cup. 

. Wash teats and udders. 

. Milk rapidly. 

. Use milker correctly. 

. Keep milker clean. 

. Remove sources of cow injuries. 


Buy only young replacement 
stock and isolate at first. 


9. Have your veterinarian periodi- 
cally test your herd for mastitis. 


Use the right treatment... 
Pen-FZ. 


10 


Ever see a germ 
off feed ? 


Actual eerecenpse photo- 
graphs before and after treat- 
ment with nitrofurans. 


NORMAL GERMS... 


Normal bacteria, when un- 
hampered by drugs, grow in 


an Sederiy’ pattern. They 
thrive and multiply such as 
these common 


sease - Caus- 
ing org 


GET SICK... 


‘.en treated with the pe 
hecans, {ao get sick, “off 
feed imm ately. 
Others grow distorted, swell 
up and start to die. 


But it’s a losing battle 

end of the road for ~ Se 
robbing disease omer. 
Unable to feed = a atiply, 


Scene” © 
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A very small amount of this grease 
found its way from the bearings 
into the feed, and it takes only 
a small amount to kill calves. 
Only greases containing certain 
chemicals which are added to help 
the grease to stand up under very 
high pressures cause the trouble, 
and now that the danger is known, 
greases free from these chemicals 
are used, and there is little or no 
risk of X disease from feeding pel- 
leted feed. 


May silage be fed to calves? 

Due to improper use of silage for 
calves, there has developed a rath- 
er definite idea that it should not 
be fed. When corn silage is fed 
heavily, it does not furnish much 






protein or mineral, and may reduce 


the consumption of legume hay 
which does. For this reason, the 
amount of corn silage fed to calves 
should be limited, and it is even 
more important that the hay should 
be from leafy legumes, which are 
high in both protein and minerals. 
With grass silage of good quality, 
this is not a problem, and it may 
be fed in reasonable amounts. 


Is water important for calves? 


Water is very important for any 
kind of animal of any age. Experi- 
ments have shown that even when 
calves are getting some milk, they 
do better if they have plenty of 
fresh water. And after the period 
of milk feeding, water is just as im- 


portant for the calves as for the 
cows. 


Do calves need salt? 


There is some salt in milk, but 
even while calves are getting some 
milk, salt should be added to the 
starter. And after the milk feed- 
ing phase, the feedstuffs used for 
calves are low in salt. It is just 
as necessary that calves have salt 
as older animals, and about 1 
pound should be mixed in each 100 
pounds of feed. Or a block may be 
placed where they can lick at it. 
It is advisable to use iodized or 
trace mineral salt if you live in an 
iodine-deficient area. If any of 
your calves are born with enlarged 
necks or goiter, that is a sign io- 
dine is needed. 




















sases by 
leath 


ere’s why many old- 
le treatments are 
ess effective today 


f you wonder why mastitis treat- 
ents seem to be losing their punch, 
airy experts report three possible 
auses: 

. Several kinds of germs cause mas- 
tis .. . not a single kind. That’s why 
en-FZ has proved effective. It con- 
nins nitrofurazone and penicillin — 
completely different combination of 
rugs—that’s effective against a broad 
lange of mastitis organisms. 

. Some bacteria — just like flies — 
ave bred strains resistant to former 
owerful treatments. Yet, in over 10 
ears’ testing, no significant case of 
cterial resistance to nitrofurazone 
as developed. Nitrofurazone KILLS 
erms. And a dead germ cannot breed 
psistance. 

. Many old-style mastitis treatments 
o their best job against “‘strep-type” 
erms. As a result, strep-caused mas- 
tis has decreased, giving other types 
f mastitis a chance to multiply. Pen- 
Z has a proved effectiveness against 
oth strep and other types of mastitis 
erms. 



















Pen-FZ assures 
effective protection 


ou need a powerful drug combina- 
on to knock out the mixed infec- 
ons and resistant organisms that 
ause mastitis today. Pen-FZ does 
e job with an effective, 2-way punch. 
First, it supplies mighty-but-mild 
itrofurazone. This two-fisted germ 
iller destroys the four kinds of bac- 
bria which most commonly cause 
astitis. Knocks out strains which 
lave become resistant to antibiotics 
bone. 

Second, Pen-FZ contains low-level 
penicillin to team up with nitrofura- 
one for greater germ-killing power. 
That’s why Pen-FZ gives guar- 
teed effective results. 


Those lifesaving 


mitrofurans A 








a 





See the benefits in your own herd. 


Get free extra tubes of Pen-FZ from your Dr. Hess dealer 
No product has really proved its worth until you measure results on your 
own farm under your own herd conditions. 


That's why your Dr. Hess dealer is offering extra tubes free for a lim- 
ited time to help you get acquainted with the benefits of Pen-FZ. 


If you act now your Dr. Hess dealer will give you 2 full-size tubes free 


with the purchase of 10. 


When used as recommended, Pen-FZ gives guaranteed effective results 


or your money back. 


Field trials show 


effectiveness 
of Pen-FZ 


Pen-FZ with nitrofurazone has 
been tested by agricultural col- 
lege dairy experts, bacteriolo- 
gists, members of milk market- 
ing associations and dairy 
farmers. A typical example is 
this test by the bacteriology 
department at a leading state 
university. 


Nitrofurazone and 3 antibio- 
tics were compared for activity 
against total of 760 bacterial 
cultures isolated from infected 
udders. Ratings against staphy- 
lococeus cultures were: (1) 
nitrofurazone, (2) antibiotic A, 
(3) antibiotic B, (4) antibiotic 
C. Against strep cultures: (1) 
antibiotic A or nitrofurazone, 
(2) antibiotic B, (3) antibiotic C. 


germ killers that last, from... 





HESS & CLARK 





Ashland, Ohio 
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Wisconsin cow prices 
highest in three years 


August reports on farm prices 
show Wisconsin milk cow prices 
average $190 a head or $15 more 
than a year ago. The August 
average price was the highest re- 
ported for any month since Sep- 
tember 1953. 

Milk cow prices in the state 
hit an all-time high of $300 a 
head in October 1951. Although 
prices declined somewhat follow- 
ing the high point, they contin- 
ued to average $250 a head or 
more until April 1953. The re- 
cent low point in milk cow prices 
was in January of last year when 
prices averaged $160 a head. 

Demand for milk cows has 
been strong this summer with 
milk prices averaging higher than 
a year ago. Milk prices recently 
have been averaging about 7 per 
cent above the summer months 


of last year. The favorable milk- 
feed price ratio encouraged a 
high level of milk  productton 


along with an increased demand 


for milk cows. 





Kentucky wins 
Southern judging contest 


she University of Kentucky won 
the Southern Agricultural College 
Dairy Cattle judging contest at 
the Mid-South Fair Grounds, 
Tuesday, September 25. 

Following Kentucky in team 
piacings were Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University of ‘Tennessee, 
Texas Tech, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, North Carolina State 
College, Mississippi State College. 

High individual in the contest 
was Roy D. Gibson from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

North Carolina won in Holstein 
judging with Maynard Self from 
the same eampus high individual. 

Kentucky was high in judging 
Guernseys with Oliver Deaton, a 
member of the high team, winning 
first place in individual judging. 

Louisiana topped the Jersey 
judging with Bonnie Broussard of 
Louisiana high individual. 


New day in sanitation 


Knowledge gained through the 
use of radioisotopes will usher in 
a new day for the sanitary proc- 
essing of dairy produces accord- 
ing to Edmund B. Masurovsky, a 
graduate student at the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


For the past year and a half, 
he said, Cornell’s dairy industry 
department has conducted _re- 
search on the bacterial clean- 
ability of materials which con- 
| tact dairy products during proc- 
essing, packaging, storage, trans- 
portation, and merchandising 

Bacteria, “tagged’’ with radio- 
active phosphorus, were used as 
the contaminating organisms, and 
were traced on the surface of 
the various materials. Both the 
relative concentration and distri- 
bution of the radioactive bacteria 
were determined in the experi- 
ments. A wide range of materials 
having a variety of surface fin- 
| ishes were tested. 


Masurovsky said the _ radioiso- 


| topes offer a highly sensitive and 


accurate means of testing clean- 


| ability of the materials, and the 
potentialities for using them are 
boundless. 

He indicated much research 
needs to be done on developing 





| surface finishes 


the proper types of materials and 
applied to them 


| for use in the dairy industry. 








Rarn Ventilation 
ontrolling your 
i foul, moist 
ur is removed 1utomatically Main- 
pe ratures to give 


With a Farm-O-Stat 
fresh air is ad 

tains proper tem 

you healthier livestock. 


a @ 





Milk Cooling 
With Honeywell controls in charge of 
your milk oling equipment you 
know milk wi | € kept at the proper 
temperature to maintain uniform 


high quality, bring in larger profits 





Crop Drying 
When Honeywell controls are on your 
crop dryer you have maximum efh- 
ciency and safety, are assured faster, 
more certain drying. This saves ame 
and money. 





Crop Storage 
Let Honeywell automatic controls 
protect your crops from respiration, 
shrinkage, and spoilage while in stor- 
age, help you hold your crops in 
storage until the market is at its peak. 





Safety 
Whatever fuel you burn, Honeywell 
has safety controls to protect against 
fires, explosions, and power failures. 
For gas or oil, Honeywell provides 
complete shutoff if flame fails. 


Honeywell 
Ambi-stat 


Low-costautomatic 
temperature con- 
trol Ideal ror bulk 
milk tanks, drink- 
ing water, scalding 
water, frost alarm, 
stock tank heaters 
and a multitude of 
other uses. Easily 


installed. 








The automatic way 
to make 


arming pay 





Honeywell Farm-O-Stat. The Honeywell Farm-O-Stat ven- 
tilating and heating control combines ruggedness with 2-degree 
accuracy of control. It can be easily mounted on a flat surface 
or, with an adapter kit, on a post. Simple to read and set. Dust 
and rust resistant. Temperature range, 35° to 100°. 


Complete line of controls. You'll increase yield and lower 
costs with Honeywell automatic controls on your ventilating 
fans, unit heaters, brooders, crop dryers, processing equipment, 
heat cables and heat lamps. 


Ask for them on the heating and ventilating equipment you 
buy. Install them on the equipment you already have. The 
Farm-O-Stat and other automazic controls are handled by manu- 
facturers of heating and ventilating equipment. Order direct 
from them, from your implement dealer, or from your local 


electrician. 


NNEAPOLI! 


Honeywell 
H Farm Controls 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR EVERY FARM CONTROL NEED 





Cut Out and Mail 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
Dept. HD-11-71, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Attention: Agricultural Division 
Please send me information on the following: 
[-] Farm Ventilation Systems 
(_] Crop Storage System 
() Crop Dryer System 

- () Gas Control (Adatrol) 


Name 


Post Office 
R. D. No. 


[_} Farm-O-Stat 
(_] Ambi-stat 
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FEEDING RACK can be used in 
barn lot for dry cows and heifers. 


How to build a 
feeding rack 


by D. W. Bates 


With the increased emphasis on 
the use of good-quality rough- 
age as a livestock feed, the prob- 
lem of feeding dry hay in the feed 
yard without undue waste arises. 

This problem is particularly sig- 
nificant where the loose housing 
method of management is used. 

It has been found that one way 
to reduce waste at the hay feeding 
rack is to construct it in a manner 
that will prevent the cows from 
rapidly withdrawing their heads. A 
simple way to do this is to make 
the openings in the rack V-shaped, 
Thus it is necessary for the cow to 
lift her head before she can back 
up, thereby preventing her from re- 
moving any great amount of hay. 

The Midwest Plan: Service has 
designed a hay feeding rack which 
has proved to be very satisfactory. 
It. is built on skids and can be 
easily moved about the yard with 
a tractor. The feed rack is 16 feet 
long, 5 feet wide, and 5% feet 
high. The runners are 4 x 4's, 16 
feet long with 2 x 4 inch replace- 
able shoes. Both the runners and 


_ shoes should be treated with a 


wood preservative. 

The frame is made of 2 x 4 and 
2 x 6-inch material. Sides are made 
of 1- x 6-inch boards fastened to 
2 x 4’s which form the V-shaped 
openings. The same framing is used 
on the ends. A tight floor of 2 x 6’s 
is provided. Material required to 
build the feeding rack includes 444 
board feet of dimension lumber, 232 
lineal feet of 1 x 6 inch siding, 8D 
and 16D nails, and 72 % inch x 4 
inch lag screws. 

The plan described can be or- 
dered from the agricultural en- 
gineering extension service in any 
of the followng states: Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin, by requesting Mid- 
west plan number 87115 and enclos- 
ing 15 cents. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers in all 
states, however, may secure these 
plans plus a complete bill of ma- 
terials from the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. 








; Hoard’s Dairyman Plan / 
1 Service, i 
; Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ! 
1 Please send me by return / 
' mail the following plan and | 
; the complete bill of mate- ! 

i 
1 rials: i 
1 Plan No. 87115 i 
ere 
; Your ' 
ef Ae ' 
Please Print ; 
' 

! 
- PRE al, CTE TE PERN ae Be i 
I R. F. D. or Street : 
i 

i 
1 FO eR eee eee eee 
1 City State | 
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‘Top roughage... 
backbone of our ration’’ 


(Continued from page 1067) 


right stage, raking at the proper 
time, and baling when hay is 


ready. 
Davisson: Windrowing at the 


proper time. 

Keller: The most important 
thing, I think, is cutting the hay 
before it is too mature. 

Stoltzfus: Cutting at proper 
time and baling as soon as mois- 
ture is low enough. 


What is a typical fertilizing pro- 
cedure on your forage crops? 


Parker: When establishing the 
stand, lime if necessary. Between 
300 to 500 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer, usually 4-12-12 or some- 
thing similar. We usually top- 
dress with from 32 pounds to as 
high as 75 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, with the source varying. In 
the case of coastal Bermuda, we 
have found it advantageous to 
split this application and also that 
a profitable return can be re- 
ceived from even a higher appli- 
cation. 

Bettencourt: When establishing 
the stand, the land is tested and 
limed according to recommenda- 
tions. About 10 tons of manure 
are spread; then 500 pounds of 
5-10-10 are broadcast just before 
seeding. 

When top-dressing, manure is 
spread in the winter and lime is 
applied, if necessary. After first 
cutting, 500 pounds of 0-15-30 
are broadcast. 

Daniels: When establishing the 
stand, we use about 150 pounds 
of 0-20-20 and 200 pounds of 
0-20-20 for top-dressing. 

Short: Soil is tested and brought 
up to standard, espeeially in lime. 
Top-dressing is done one time 
each year, preferably in late fall. 
Potash is my heavy application. 

Davisson: When establishing the 
stand, we apply manure heavily 
sometime during the year before 
plowing and seeding. We also 
lime if needed. We apply about 
500 to 600 pounds of 5-10-10 at 
seeding to most all forage crops. 

We usually top-dress in April 
with 700 to 900 pounds of 0-20-20, 
5-10-10, or 10-10-10, depending on 
the crop and its condition. 

Keller: Fertilizer usually is ap- 
plied according to soil-testing rec- 
ommendations when establishing 
the stand. I apply 300 pounds per 
acre of 0-20-20 or 0-9-27, or 
0-12-36 B. 

In older fields, I manure in the 
winter time. In other fields, I use 
3-9-27 or 0-9-27 or 0-12-36 B, 
varying from 200 to 600 pounds 
per acre. Also apply 50 to 100 
pounds of ammonium nitrate to 
hurry the crop along. 

Stoltzfus: When establishing al- 
falfa, we plant in August. We 
add 2,000 pounds ground lime- 
stone per acre and 500 to 700 
pounds of 5-10-10. For _ top- 
dressing in fall and early winter, 
we cover lightly with manure. In 
early spring, we spread 400 to 600 
pounds of 0-20-20 to rot manure. 


How do you compare grass with 
corn silage? 


Parker: No 
grass. 

Bettencourt: We feel grass is 
equal to corn silage for milk 
production. 

Daniels: Our cows prefer corn 
silage. 

Short: For milk production, I 
prefer alfalfa and small grain 
mixtures. Corn silage would cost 
more to put up. Alfalfa and 
small grains make from 7 to 10 
tons per acre plus two crops of 
alfalfa hay besides (under normal 
conditions). 

Davisson: We have not used 
grass silage. 

Keller: I like the good-quality 
grass silage better. I feel that 
the grass silage cut in early- 
bloom stage and wilted to 70 per 
cent moisture content is the best. 

Stoltzfus: We have not used 
grass or corn silage for six years. 


experience with 


How is your silage stored? If 
cost were not a factor, what 
type storage would you prefer? 


Parker: We store silage two 
ways — upright metal silos and 
trench. If cost were not a factor, 
we would prefer the upright, 
since we feel that we not only 
have less spoilage but we also 
have a slightly superior finished 
product. 

Bettencourt: Our silage is stored 
in two upright silos with a capac- 
ity of 330 tons. We would still 
prefer upright silos. This type is 
more convenient in all weather 
and with a silo unloader such as 
we have, this makes a_ great 
labor-saving combination. 

Daniels: While we do not put 
up silage now, we have an up- 
right silo. If cost were not a fac- 
tor, we would prefer an upright 
silo because of less waste, silage 
is protected from the weather, 
and it looks neat. 

Short: We have a trench silo. 
We would prefer an upright silo 
with mechanical equipment. This 
would be less wasteful and it re- 
quires less labor in feeding. 

Davisson: We use upright con- 
crete stave silos. We still would 
prefer an upright silo; it takes 
less space, there is less spoilage, 
and it is cheaper over the years. 

Keller: I have an upright silo 
and would prefer this type be- 
cause it has less spoilage. With 
mechanical unloaders and feeders, 
I feel it would be most practical. 

Stoltzfus: In recent years our 
silage was stored in a trench silo. 
We do not plan to fill our upright 
silo again. 


Do you use a preservative with 
grass silage? 


Parker: No experience. 
Bettencourt: We use molasses 
as a preservative at the rate of 
4 gallons per ton. 
Daniels: We always used mo- 
lasses on our grass ensilage. We 
(Continued on next page) 











The dread cry, “Fire!” sounded on the 
farm of Lawton Palmer of Scottsville, New 


Girton Farm Tank. When the 
cooled Mr. Palmer made a ha 
ing 





putting it back into perfect condition. 
Here is the Girton Farm Tank just os it wos 
hauled from the burned barn. 


This is an unusual test for a farm tank, far beyond the rigid testing which is a 
factory routine on every Girton Tank. But it is dramatic proof of how the superior 
construction and extra strength built into Girton Tanks can withstand the weight 
and heat of 150 flaming tons of falling hay. This superior construction is a result of 
27 years of experience in engineering and making doiry processing and barn 
equipment. 





This extra strength is due to the rigid, 
structural steel frame, constructed 


The interior wos ty slightly discolored 
like o skyscraper. 


by the smoke. A light polishing will 
completely restore it. 


GIRTON TANK OWNERS ARE HAPPY USERS— 
* IT'S EASY TO WORK WITH 


it’s only 35 inches high, just the right height for easy pouring and 
cleaning. 


* IT OPERATES ECONOMICALLY 


The simple direct cooled, full-blooded freon refrigeration system 
is recognized by engineers as the most efficient. 


* IT GIVES ACCURATE 
MEASUREMENT OF CONTENTS ‘ 


The rigid construction which kept Farmer Palmer's tank intact 
means measurements stay accurate always, giving precision cali- 
bration reading on the measuring stick. 


TWO GREAT MODELS 


THE DELUXE—The Girton Deluxe Farm Tank is avail- 
able in sizes from 200 through 1000 gallons, with 
choice of stainless or painted exteriors. 


DELUXE 
MODEL 





SCOTSMAN 
MODEL 





THE SCOTSMAN—The Scotsman Tank is com- 
pletely self-contained—as simple to install 
as your home refrigerator. Available in two 
sizes, 160 and 260 gallons—painted or 
stainless exteriors—for every doy or every 
other day pickup. 





Write for Bulletins and Name of Nearest Dealer (Some choice territories open for Dealers.) 


CO. + MILLVILLE, PA, 


* Patent. Applied For. 
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LIVE MODERN... 
TAKE LIFE EASIER AND ENJOY IT! 


DO IT 





BARN CLEANER 


Why go through the drudgery of 
chores every day when you con be a 
modern dairy farmer by using a Bad- 
ger Barn Cleaner. It will moke your 
life easier and give you more spore 
time then you've ever hed. Badger is 
the most efficient cleaner on the 
market, ond it will out-perform and 
last longer than any other. You will 
be surprised at the low cost of opera- 
tion. Investigate today and you will 
see whet you've been missing. 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners () Silo Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment () 








Address 














City 
BAD : e): AND 











THERE'S 
A BADGER 
FOR EVERY 
SIZE BARN! 








Write for Booklet on The New Badger 
Silo Unloader. 











YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 


breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 

le and persona! touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2503, Quincy, Ul, BALTE 
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M cattle, hog and 
ix your own “74 


feeds and save up to 80¢ per 
Fast mixing, low cost operation, per- [9 
fect blends. 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 Ibs. per 


batch. 30 day trial. Write for Catalog. gry¥S7 











Yes, in 9 years Ford Tractor power 
has more than doubled. That's why 
new Ford Tractors are a powerful buy 
~yet easy on your pocketbook. Eleven 
models to choose from. See them! 


IN FORD TRACTORS! 


> POWER IS UP... 


Tc 





Watch the work fly! 











CALF-TERIA NIPPLE PAIL 


Raise finest calves First 

cholee top dairymen. Call 

gets all mitk no waste. 

Only $2.75 each. Salesmen 

write 

RHINEHART COMPANY 
1143 Polk Street 











Fort Wayne, Ind. 








FOOT ROT 
(Cattle and Sheep) 
An infection of the feei 
land claws. APPLY DR. 
ROBERTS FOOT ROT 
TREATMENT between 
the claws and into cavi- 
ties. Easy to apply. One 
pint can $2.00. At your 
dealer's 


OR. ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 



















MAKE MORE MONEY 


by GRINDING 


YOUR OWN FEED 


Why sell grain to the mill, then 
buy it back in ready-made feed at a 
higher price? Get BETTER FEED 
at LESS COST by grinding your 
own home-grown grain and rough- 
age with a Papec Hammer Mill 
FOUR tons of feed properly ground 
produces as much milk or meat as 
FIVE tons of unground feed. Start 
increasing your profit NOW. See 
your Papec dealer today. Papec 
Machine Company, Shortsville, 


New York. 


PAPE 








MODEL X 
HAMMER MILLS 
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used about 20 pounds to the ton. 
It probably did more for our 
peace of mind than for the silage. 

Short: I used a _ preservative 
four years ago, but haven't used 
any since. At that time I used 
powdered whey. I figure the 
small grains in the grass silage do 
a good enough job preserving the 
silage and they make it palatable. 

Davisson: We do not use grass 
silage. 

Keller: We use sodium bisulfate 


according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. 
Stoltzfus: We used corn chop 


when we made grass silage. 


How much hay do you feed to 
cows while on pasture? 


Par..er: We have done only 
limited feeding of hay to cows 
on pasture, so am not sure just 
what amount they will consume. 

Bettencourt: They eat about 4 
pounds per cow daily. 

Daniels: We keep hay in a 
rack for cows on pasture. The 
amount they eat depends on the 
quality of the hay. If it is our 
choicest hay, they eat too much 
and don’t graze enough. 

Short: I feed hay the year 
around on good pasture and they 
will eat 4 to 5 pounds daily. 

Davisson: When we do not have 
lush pasture, we feed hay once 
and sometimes twice daily — all 
they will eat in an hour’s time. 
We do not have actual] figures. 

Keller: Feeding only once a day 
in the barn, the cows will eat 
from 3 to 5 pounds of hay per 
day while on pasture. 

Stoltzfus: Hay is fed to cows 
on pasture in early spring. When 
plenty of green chop is fed, cows 
do not eat nearly as much hay as 
they do on lush clover. 


At what age, and what type of 
hay is fed to calves? 


Parker: As early as they will 
begin eating it, hay is fed free- 
choice until they go on pasture 
and then the amount is drasti- 
cally reduced — a program that 
we feel we need to correct. 

Bettencourt: We feed the finest 
legume hay we have to the calves, 
starting at about 2 or 3 weeks of 
age. We feed all they will eat. 

Daniels: At 2 to 3 weeks of 
age, we start feeding them first- 
cutting, heavy grass mixture hay. 
They get all they can eat. When 
4 months of age, heifers get no 
more grain until after they 
freshen, just first-cutting hay. 
They run outside with only a shed 
for shelter. 

Short: Calves have access to 
hay after 1 week. I prefer mostly 
grass hay or lespedeza. I also use 
alfalfa and orchard grass, half 
and half, which makes a good hay. 

Davisson: Our calves have ac- 
cess to hay from the time they 
are born and eat as they choose. 
We prefer a good mixed hay, 
heavy with early-cut timothy. 

Keller: From the first week on, 
fresh, choice hay is before them 
at all times. 

Stoltzfus: Calves should have 
all the hay they will eat. Green, 
young, mixed hay is preferred. 


At what age do you begin feed- 
ing silage to calves? 


Parker: We begin feeding silage 
to calves when they are 8 to 12 
months old and this only when 
our pastures are short. We do, 
however, begin feeding silage to 
our bred heifers approximately 
three months before they calve. 

Bettencourt No silage is fed. 

Daniels: We prefer hay. 

Short: No silage is fed to calves 
until they are close to 1 year old. 
Then it is alfalfa and small grain 
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silage at the rate of around 10 
pounds daily, with all the good 
alfalfa and orchard grass hay 
they will clean up. 

Davisson: We do not feed silage 
to our calves. 

Keller: In the summertime the 
calves don’t get any silage. Occa- 
sionally they get fed green feed 
along with their hay and grain. 
In the wintertime a small portion 
of silage is fed. 

Stoltzfus: We feed a _ small 
amount at 6 months. They should 
have all they want by the time 
they reach a year. 


How much do you think top- 
quality legume hay is worth per 
ton? 


Parker: Up to one-half the cost 
of a ton of concentrates, 

Bettencourt: About $50. 

Daniels: We would pay more 
for top-quality mixed hay than 
top-quality legume hay. It cer- 
tainly should command a pre- 
mium above top market price. 

Short: $35. 

Davisson: About $40, although 
we are unable to purchase any at 
that price. 

Keller: I produce over a ton of 
milk a day from about one ton 
of high-quality mow-dried hay, 1% 
tons of grass silage, and about 
300 to 400 pounds of grain. If the 
price of hay was set with the 
price of milk, the hay wouldn't be 
worth too much, But, considering 
the better health of the dairy 
cows and the possibility of feed- 
ing only mow-dried hay and 
grain, I think our hay is worth 
at least $40 per ton. 

Stoltzfus: This varies a great 
deal in our state, usually $30 to 
$50. You cannot afford to feed 
dairy cows low-quality hay. 


How much does if cost you to 
make a ton of top-quality hay? 


Parker: I could only give an 
approximate figure since I do not 
have a cost analysis on this item. 

Bettencourt: Approximately $30. 

Daniels: Roughly, $5 to $5.50, 
not counting our own labor or in- 
vestment. 

Short: With my own equipment, 
it costs me about $4.50 per ton, 
hiring it put into the barn baled. 
By hiring a custom operator to 
put up the hay, the cost would 
be around $8 per ton. 

Davisson: We have never tried 
to make an accurate estimate. 

Keller: The procedure of cut- 
ting, raking, chopping, and haul- 
ing it to the barn, and the drying, 
costs us about.$5 per ton. 

Stoltzfus: No record has been 
kept. We usually get from 3 to 5 
tons alfalfa and brome per acre. 


What experience have you had 
hauling pasture to cows? 
Parker: None. 
Bettencourt: We have hauled 
some pasture to the cows. 
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Daniels: None. 

Short: Some. 

Davisson: Never hauled any. 

Keller: I have had three years 
of experience. 

Stoltzfus: We have hauled green 
chop for two years. We have 18 
acres of pasture for early spring 
and Sundays. We never chop on 
Sundays. Rye is chopped first, 
next oats, then Sudan grass. If 
Sudan grass is not ready, alfalfa 
is chopped until the Sudan is 
ready. 


What advantages or disadvan- 
tages do you think this method 
has over conventional pastur- 
ing? 

Bettencourt: No advantages. 
The disadvantages are that it 
breaks up the work day, feed 
spoils from one feeding to the 
other, and weather is a handicap. 

Short: Advantages would be 


saving of feed. A field will go™ 


about twice as far by green feed- 
ing. In hot weather it will help 
maintain milk production at a 
high level. Disadvantages would 
be that more time is required to 
carry on this practice, and you 
must also figure the cost of feed- 
er wagons. 

Keller: More production per 
acre; more production per cow; 
cows are more contented; better 
weed control; no fencing prob- 
lems; grass has a better chance 
of growing back; less compaction 
of the ground from the cattle, 
especially in rainy weather; and 
no cow path erosion in the fields 
are some of the advantages. In 
the three years of green feeding, 
I have had only one case of bloat. 
However, it does take time and 
equipment to do the job right. 

Stoltzfus: The advantages of 
green chop are that you can feed 
twice as Many cOws per acre, and 
in dry, hot weather you can keep 
your cows milking and in good 
flesh to go into the winter. The 
disadvantage is the extra time re- 
quired morning and evening. 


What has been your experience 
with strip grazing? 


Parker: None. 

Bettencourt: We tried _ strip 
grazing two years ago, but gave 
it up. It is time-consuming, and 
it is hard to estimate the correct 
size of area to feed daily. 

Daniels: We have used rotated 
pastures for a good many years 
and strip grazing for only a part 
of this past summer. 

Short: No experience, but think 
it might be a good practice, de- 
pending on the individual setup. 

Davisson: We like strip grazing 
because the cows graze over the 
whole plot as the grass is uniform 
in height and equally appetizing. 
The cows can be removed before 
the pasture is too close. Strip 
grazing keeps the cows from run- 
ning over pasture that they are 
not interested in eating. We see 
no disadvantages in strip grazing. 

Keller: My experience has been 
limited. I have strip grazed only 
two pieces of cropland. I don’t 
think it is as efficient as green 
feeding, but it is definitely better 
than the conventional pasturing. 

Stoltzfus: We have 18 acres of 
pasture including 8 strips with 
electric fences. By moving cows 
from one strip to the other every 
few days, cows are off the rest of 
the pasture for 16 to 20 days. 
This gives the strips time to grow 
back. Cows are not allowed to 
loaf on strips. We have 6 acres of 
bluegrass where cows loaf and 
are fed green chop. Strips were 
laid out when we had only 25 
cows and we kept them well. 
When the herd increased to 40, 
we went to green crop. THE END 
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Ke rs helps calves 


gain 3 faster in the 
nursing period! 


continues milk 
nutrition 6 months 
to grow 7-10% 
bigger, healthier 
heifers! 


You don’t have to let your calves’ growth rate drop, just because 
they’re through the nursing stage! 


With new Kaff-D Pellets, your calves can continue the fast growth 


and health boost they got from Kaff-A milk replacer .. . 


through the growing period! 


right on 


New Kaff-D contains the same exclusive milk nutrients that spark 
Kaff-A to help calves gain % faster (than whole milk standard) in 
the nursing period! Yes, Kaff-D gives your calves the continued boost 
of exclusive HIDROLEX* quick-energy milk sugar and DLW* 
“heart of whey” solubles—plus extra vitamin fortification. 


Costs Less than 6¢ Per Day 


Just as Kaff-A cuts nursing costs to 
half the cost of whole milk—Kaff-D 
halves your out-of-pocket cost 
again when calves pass the suck- 
ling period. From the seventh week 
through the seventh month, one 50- 
lb. bag of Kaff-D pellets is all you 
need (with home grains and hay) 
to grow a husky 500-600 Ib. heifer— 
a daily cost of only 54%¢ for Kaff-D. 


7 to 10% Faster Growth 


On Kaff-D, limited grain, hay, and 
pasture, Holstein heifer calves have 
averaged 2 lbs. gain per day from 
weaning to 32 weeks. They out- 
gained controls on the same ration 
without Kaff-D by 7% and beat 
Ragsdale milk feeding standard by 
10%! And they’re the kind that 
make big cows and big milkers with 
the “glow of health” you like to see. 











*T.M.’s for milk by-products manufactured 
exclusively by Consolidated Products Co., 
Danville, Il. 











the same time. Ask 


hatcheryman today! 


mmc New KAFF-A and -D program supplies milk 
: nutrients for less than $14 per calf! 


Just 25 Ibs. of Kaff- 


milk, takes care of the entire nursing needs of an aver- 


A, the safe replacement for cow’s 


age calf (after colostrum). A 50-lb. bag of Kaff-D pellets 
will grow your calves out with the same high quality 
milk nutrition—the cost of both is less than $14.00. 

Get a pail or box of Kaff-A for your newborn calves 


~—and order a supply of Kaff-D for your older calves at 


your milk hauler, feed dealer, or 
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New Jamesway Sani-Kool Ice Ba 


te 9 





tanks feature exclusive Cascade Cooling 


Fiberglas outside, stainless steel inside plus sealed 
circulating system gives you unbeatable cooling 


It’s new . . . as modern as its bright green color . . . a compact 
unit that tops all coolers in handiness. Gleaming stainless steel 
tank cleans fast and easy. Sturdy fiberglas cabinet locks out 
heat, cuts cooling costs. 

You'll find the Jamesway Sani-Kool Ice Bank Cooler beats 
them all for fast, efficient cooling, too. Sealed circulation forces 
cooling water over the ice bank before recirculating to cool 
milk fast and keep it cool — hence the name, Cascade Cooling. 

These labor-saving, income-boosting Sani-Kool Ice Bank 
Coolers, and Direct Expansion bulk tanks, are the latest addi- 
tions to the famous Jamesway Power Choring line. 

Choose now from sizes ranging from 150-gallon to 500- 
gallon capacity. Profit from Jamesway’s long-term warranty, 
— coast-to-coast service and a long list of extra value 
eatures. 


The most complete line of bulk tanks ...11 models to choose from 





@ Most efficient cooling. Water must pass over entire length 
of ice bank. 

¢ Styrofoam insulation. Molded-in. Won’t settle, rot, or 
absorb moisture. Neither cabinet or tank will rust — ever. 

e One-piece molded plastic cabinet — light in weight. 
Easy to clean. Stronger than steel, pound for pound. 

@ Modern, tapered design — more knee rocm. Bright 
green color. 

e All stainless steel frame supports inner tank. Nothing 
to rust or corrode. 

@ Electric liquid level indicator for most accurate milk 
measurements. 

e Easy to clean. Moist wall inner tank retards formation of 
milk stone. 
See your Jamesway dealer now, or send coupon to JAMES 

MFG. CO., care of your nearest division office. 


~ 
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way Sani-Kool bulk tanks I’ve checked. 


FE a cows 
(number) 


Please send me complete information on the James- 


© Direct Expansion Coolers 0 Ice Bank Coolers 





Route or Street Numb 
Town " State 








care of your nearest division office. 


Clip and mail coupon to JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD-116, 
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Ringside notes... 


at the International Dairy Show 
Chicago, Illinois, October 6 to 13 


of the week saw two truly great 

classes in the 4-year-old and 
aged Holstein cows. Judge Harvey 
Schwartz said that they were the 
greatest that he had ever judged. 
Quality and depth ran very deep in 
both classes, with exceptionally 
good ones down into 20 places. 


+. * = . 


Showman Shorty Nagel apparent- 
ly had an insulted senior yearling 
heifer in Chicago. When she was 
sent back to the barn by Judge 
Schwartz, she took off without Na- 
gel, to try her hand in the Ayrshire 
ring. The dehorned heifer had little 
chance, however, among flashing 
Ayrshire upswept horns and was 
quickly rescued by sympathetic 
Ayrshire showmen. She has, how- 
ever, the distinction of being the 
only heifer this year to be thrown 
out of two rings on the same day. 

* - > > 


All purebred breeders will be 
interested to know that the late 
J. M. McDonald, owner of McDon- 
ald Farms, Cortland County, N. Y., 
bequeathed the herd and farms to 
Cornell University. About 1,700 
acres of farmland, some 300 head 
of registered Guernseys, and all 
equipment were included in the be- 
quest. Dean W. I. Myers of Cor- 
nell said a herd of 150 will be 
maintained for a long-time breed- 
ing research program; the remain- 
der may be sold within a year. 
Some of the farms will be sold; 
the college will maintain about 600 
acres. Operation of the farms will 
be under the direction of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department, head- 
ed by K. L. Turk. K. C. Sly, man- 
ager of McDonald Farms since its 
founding in the 30’s, will continue 
in that capacity. 

> . a . 

One of the most pleased exhibi- 
tors at the show was Norris Leh- 
man, Angola, Ind., whose 3-year-old 
Ayrshire bull, Vale Haven Crown 
Duke, was named grand champion 
bull. Lehman paid just $120 for the 
bull as a calf. 

+ . « + 

One nice thing about the Chicago 
show was the addition of Canadian 
Holsteins to the strong classes that 
had already been judged at Water- 
loo. This is really the highlight of 
the Chicago show because the Ca- 
nadian herd is always strong and 
challenging the top winners from 
the United States. We hope they 
continue to show. 

* - > oe 


Adding still more to the interna- 
tional flavor of the Chicago show 
was the election of Senor Galo 
Plaza as a director of the Interna- 
tional Dairy Show. The distinguish- 
ed Holstein breeder from Ecuador 
is a former president of that coun- 
try and prior to that time was am- 
bassador to the United States. 

. > > 

The first International Guernsey 
Sale was held on Wednesday night 
following Guernsey judging. Twenty 
head sold for an average of $761; 
the top price was $1,900, paid for a 
yearling bull consigned by Frazer 
McCann, Conn., and purchased by 
Mrs. Richard Lunn of Virginia. 
Sale was managed by Merryman, 


I: CHICAGO, the best ringside 





Pate, and Kingston.’ The Holstein 
sale averaged $694; 28 head were 
sold. 

*> + * #@ 


A Chicago taxi driver made quite 
an impression on Miss Luz 
(daughter of Galo Plaza of Ecua- 
dor). As she-was returning from a 
CBS television engagement early 
one morning, the taxi driver told 
her he had three television sets in 
his home; onecolor, and two black 
and white. What a remarkable 
country this United States! 


o® ese = 


Rumors were flying around the 
ringside in Chicago that the Hol- 
stein breed may have a new 
world’s butterfat producer. A 
northern Illinois cow is expected 
to complete a record November 
26 which will eclipsz the record 
now held by Carnation Milk Farms 
on Carnation Homestead Daisy 
Madcap. 

> . - . 


A cow that received considerable 
attention throughout the show was 
Masterman Golden Xenia, that was 
flown into Chicago from Knolle Jer- 
sey Farms, Corpu* Christi, Texas, 
and exhibited in the Jersey booth. 
This grand cow recently produced 
18,760 pounds milk, 1,020 pounds fat 
in 365 days, or more than 18 times 
her body weight in milk. The 
Knolle herd numbers over 4,000 
head; the dairy distributes more 
than 10,000 gallons of Jersey milk 
each day. 

. o * - 

Not nearly enough dairy farmers 
saw the Chicago show. Large 
classes of truly great cattle were 
paraded in all breed shows, Every 
breeder of good dairy cattle should 
see a show of this nature at least 
once a year. It is an inspiration 
that cannot be equalled anywhere 
else. Apparently, however, Chicago 
traffic scares out quite a few peo- 
ple. Some means must be found to 
make it easier for dairy farmers to 
a 

We would like to see buses chart- 
ered for the use of county -hreed 
associations. Nearby county breed 
groups could board a bus on Thurs- 
day morning, for example, see the 
bulls and young females judged on 
Thursday, attend the rodeo that 
night, see the milking classes and 
groups on Friday, and be home Fri- 
day evening. It would be a very 
pleasant and enjoyable outing, an 
annual event which could be looked 
forward to each year. 


ed WA 
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*,..can’t stand a clap of thunder.” 
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Farm Equipment 
Runs Longest—Sells Best with 


a AEs 





PHOTO COURTESY MASSEY -HARRIS-FERGUSON IMC. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE 
DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
W's becoming easier and easier to sell form | Continental also builds air-cooled models, 


equipment with Continental Red Seal power. a OT i ee rey 





One reason is the broad diversification of the | tions, both conventional and 
Continental line—14 to nearly 300 h.p. These sedis teiehs prococl cr ened onppan 
basic models, available in more than 2,000 dif- advance in recent years. For 

ferent specifications, provide one or more engines | address Air-Cooled Industrial Engine 
with exactly the right characteristics for virtually | Division, 12800 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit 
every farm and industrial application. 15, Michigan. 








PARTS EVERYWHERE 





SERVICE AND 


{ontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 








NEW 


save money 


in your treatment of 


MASTITIS 


This original bougie treatment for mastitis is 

easy to use, costs less per treat- 
ment. use messy ointments when you 
get the same results and save money by using 


MASTICS P&S 


Sold y~ - veterinarians for 10 years. 
narian cannot supply you, 


ar direct. tg oe - 
$3.25 AIR MAIL, paid. 


The Martin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 


Farm Stationery! 


Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard’s Dairy- 











for Power Take-off ras traveting 
feed tabie and is especially designed for grind- 

larger quantities of loose or 
and roughage of any kind. Fur- 
nished either with or without Trailer Mount 
and Power Take-off. Both cutter knives and 
heavy swing hammers—it grinds any feed, 
green, wet or dry, snapped or ear corn, rough- 
age bundles or baled flakes, with ordinary 
farm tractor—and no monkey business. Get 
full information on rea! honest-to-goodness 
grinding outfits. Write 














Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712-17 man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Hastings, Nebraska—Manufacturers , -— oo oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











Michigan’s Largest Jersey Breeder 
Likes CHORE-BOY For Its Efficiency 


Dr. C. G. Spike, Veterinarian, R. 2, Owosso, Mich., writes as follows: 


“Our herd, consisting of 120 mature cows or a total 
of 240 head with young stock, has been milked 
with a 4 unit Model A Chore-Boy pipeline milker 
since August, 1954. 








We are well pleased with its operation because oe . 

of its efficiency in milking and in saving labor. Two 

men do our milking and wash up in 3 hours. *ONLY CHORE-BOY ) 
Our milking parlor consists of 8 Chore-Boy lane GIVES YOU THESE NEW 


type, walk through stalls set in 2 rows. These are FEATURES 
equipped with Chore-Boy Auger Feeders which 
draw feed from an over head feed room. The en- 
tire system has worked extremely well. 

Our herd averaged 440 lbs. of butter fat last 
year. Our top cow produced 16,740 lbs. of milk and 
810 Ibs. of butter fat. We had the high Jersey cow 
on 2 X milking for 1952, 1953 and 1954. Our herd 
has been a consistent winner at the local and state 
fairs and is the largest pure bred Jersey herd in 
the State of Michigan.” 


ety 


MILKING SYSTEMS 
———— 

© PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS © RELEASERS 

® LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS @ STALLS 
* DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 

Write Dept. 73 for FREE Dairy Barn plan kit. 





@ MASTER PULSATOR 


Only 1 Pulsator Handles 
up to 6 Milker Units. As- 
sures uniform milking to 
all cows in herd. Increas 
es Milk Production 













hak 


© MILK RELEASER AND 
PIPELINE WASHER 


Low-cost, simple, trouble 
free. Washes pipeline in 
ploce, foster and cleaner 


*Now patented or pending 











CHORE-BOY MILKING SYSTEMS 
FARMER FEEDER CO., INC., CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND 
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Folck has both National Jersey Champions 


won by B. H. Bull and Son, Bramp- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. This was the 
first time since 1928 that this well- 
known Canadian herd has been ex- 
hibited at a national show in the 
United States. The last one was 
in St. Louis, 28 years ago. 


B. H. Bull and Son of Canada win Premier Breeder and Exhibitor 
awards in large, high-quality show in which 236 head were shown, 


9 and 10 went to Dr. W. W. Yapp, 
Urbana, IL, who has been judging 
Jerseys since the early 1920's. He 
called it the best quality show down 
the line he had ever judged. There 
were 236 shown in individual classes, 
the largest individual class being 


the junior yearling class, in which 
32 were paraded before Dr. Yapp. 
Probably the most interesting 


The honor of judging this great 
show, held at the International 
Dairy Show, Chicago, IL, October 








ONE-SHOT 
ACTION 


FOR 


PREVENTION! 
INJECTION 


BICILLIN 


(Benzathine Penicillin G) 


Prolonged blood levels, from single injection, lasting 5-7 
days! A must at shipping time! 


ONE-SHOT 
ACTION 


FOR 


TREATMENT! 
INJECTION 


BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED 


(Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G) 


Dual action from one shot! High, immediate penicillin 
blood levels to fight infection; prolonged levels to reduce 


possibility of relapse. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


Wijeth 


w 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 





PROTECT your profit with Wyeth 
products! 














class from the standpoint of the 
ringside was the aged bulls, in that 
each of the 10 had previously been 
grand champion at a major show, 
some of them on numerous occa- 
sions. Three had formerly been na- 
tional grand champions, and last 
year’s reserve grand champion at 
the national was also included. 

Judge Yapp eventually gave the 
nod to Chief's Son of Etta, shown 
by Folck, a powerful bull with 
plenty of depth, capacity, and 
smoothness. He was last year’s win- 
ner also. He defeated the good 3- 
year-old that had been defeated 
just once (when a calf), Standard 
Dandy Lad, owned by L. O. Harris 
and Sons, Carrollton, Ky. This was 
the 2-year-old winner and reserve 
grand champion at the 1955’ show. 
The Kentucky bull had to concede 
a little more scale and power to 
“Chief.” 

Another veteran campaigner, 
Farmer Brown, shown by Pioneer 
Farm, Old Lyme, Conn., was in 
third. The 1953 national grand 
champion (grand champion at East- 
ern States this fall) was showing 
his usual marvelous front end, but 
had to be faulted a good deal for 
the way he traveled on his hind 
legs. Jester Fillpail Sultan, shown 
by J. L. Hutcheson, Jr., Rossville, 
Ga., the 1954 national grand cham- 
pion, was fourth. “Chief” was senior 
and grand champion, while the sec- 
ond prize aged bull from Kentucky 
was reserve grand champion. 

Canada, which took its share of 
winnings throughout the show, won 
the 2-year-old class with Fairmont 
Jester Beacon 13th, owned by 
George H. Innes, Woodstock, On- 
tario. A bull that Yapp called very 
true in his lines, he was strong over 
his top, walked well, and had plen- 
ty of depth. The second prize bull, 
Brampton Medalion Basil Advancer, 
shown by Ernest Fryda and Sons, 
Sussex, Wis., had more stretch, but 
was not as smooth over his rump 
or as clean cut throughout. 

For his junior champion Judge 
Yapp picked the top senior year- 
ling, Etta Jester Jester, shown by 
Mack Manor Farm, Orland, Ind, 
the same bull that was junior 
champion at Waterloo the previous 
week. A very smooth bull with 
good balance, he was sharper and 
cleaner-cut than the stronger-topped, 
deeper-flanked bull owned by Peggy 
Sample, Rutherford, Tenn., in sec- 
ond. 

Heading the junior yearling bull 
class was Design Victorious Dream- 
er Jester, shown by Hutcheson, that 
placed over Shadel’s Patricia Oxford 
Aim, shown by Shadel Jerseys, Ava- 
lon, Wis. It was a close placing, but 
the top bull stood stronger on his 
hind legs. The second bull was 
deeper in his body and fuller in his 
ribs. 


An outstanding Canadian calf, 
Bell City Radar Magnet, shown by 
H. Butcher and Sons, Princeton, 
Ontario, headed a class of 17. While 
he could have had a bit more scale 
and substance, he was nicely bal- 
anced, strong over the top, deep in 
body, and smooth over the shoul- 
ders. An entry owned by Spahr 
Jersey Farm, Findlay, Ohio, placed 
second. The winner was reserve 
junior champion. 

In what was called a very diffi- 
cult class to place, a heifer calf 
owned by Folck, Jim Sybil Etta 
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THE GRAND CHAMPIONS of the National Jersey Show held in 
Chicago were Chief's Son of Etta, also last year’s grand champion, 
and Golden Jersey Star, a steady campaigner for the past five years. 


Ellen, won in a class of 27. A heif- 
er with a lot of stretch, scale, and 
substance, she lacked a little in 
depth of chest. The second prize 
heifer, shown by Harmony Jersey 
Farms, Greenwich, Conn., was deep- 
er in body but a little weak over 
the loin when standing. Three 
Canadian heifers placed third, 
fourth, and fifth. While they lacked 
condition, they were very sharp, 
showing extreme dairy quality. 

A 4-H heifer, Jester Doreen 
Trixy, owned by Earl Wayne Smith, 
Clinton, IIL, was first prize junior 
yearling and reserve junior cham- 
pion female. This was the largest 
class of the show, 32 in the ring. 
The top pair was considered very 
close; the second heifer, owned by 
Harris of Kentucky, was very good 
in general conformation, but lacked 
a little in depth and was criticized 
for having quite short teats. A 
strong heifer showing lots of quali- 
ty, shown by Joash Stutzman, Car- 
lock, Ill., placed third. 

Junior champion female and top 
senior yearling was another 4-H 
heifer, Jester’s Dream Princess, 
owned by Nathan Dumford, St. 
Paris, Ohio. Springing heavily, she 
was extremely sharp, but did lack 
a little in depth. This heifer’s dam 
was Nathan's first club heifer that 
won the heifer calf class at the 
National Show in Dallas in 1950. 
Another very sharp heifer with lots 
of quality placed second, owned by 
G. R. McCall and Featherston 
Brothers, Oakville, Ontario. As in 
all the heifer classes, there were 
several problems and some of the 
final lineups weren’t too popular 
with the ringside. 

The winning junior get of sire 
was the Get of Brampton Jester 
Basil, shown by Hutcheson, while a 
Canadian Get of Farineuse Dream- 
er, shown by Alfred Bagg and 
Sons, Edgeley, Ontario, placed sec- 
ond. There were 14 shown. 

A Tennessee 4-H heifer, Basil 
Raleigh Golddust, shown by Linda 
Sample, won the 2-year-old cow 
class in which 23 were shown. She 
had won the junior show earlier in 
the week and was the winning 2- 
year-old at Waterloo. She was a 
very powerful heifer, having a lot 
of scale and capacity, yet was very 
smooth. A Canadian heifer owned 
by Bagg was credited with having 
a nicer mammary system than both 
the first and third heifer, the latter 
owned by LeRoy Wood and Son, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 

In a difficult 3-year-old class that 
had the ringside buzzing, the win- 
ner was Brampton Danceuse Bea- 
con, shown by B. H. Bull and Son, 
that- won over a Folck entry. The 
top cow was large with good body 
conformation, a deep chest, and 
good over-all capacity. The second 


place cow was rather bad on her 
feet and hind legs, not as strong 
over her top, and lacked strength 
in udder attachments. Entries 
owned by Bull placed third and 
fifth, while another Canadian cow 
owned by Maurice Beaty placed 
fourth. 

A last minute switch made Zana 
Basil Beacon, shown by R. O. 
Gubelman, Lamington Jerseys, 
Whitehouse Station, N. J., the win- 
ner over Surville Roseland Sarita, 
shown by Diana Ryan in the 4-year- 
old class. She also won the best 
uddered class. Judge Yapp ex- 
plained that his top cow held to- 
gether better back of the shoulders 
when standing, and he criticized the 
left side of the udder on his sec- 
ond prize cow. The winner was a 
little smaller and more refined than 
the powerful, deep-bodied cow in 
second, A Mack Manor cow that 
just wasn’t quite as much cow 
placed third; a Harmony Farm en- 
try placed fourth. 

In an outstanding aged cow class, 
numbering 28, the winner was again 
Golden Jersey Star, shown by Folck. 
This 9-year-old campaigner was a 
little truer on the walk, stronger 
on her top, and had a more even 
floor of udder than the flashier 
Brampton Bijou Beaconess, shown 
by Bull, in second. A very clean- 
cut cow with lots of quality and 
a well-shaped udder placed third. 
She was Jester Bonny Belle, shown 
by 12-year-old Venson Hawkins, 
4-H member from Wartrace, Tenn. 
This cow had been champion of the 
junior show earlier in the week and 
won fourth place in the best-ud- 
dered class. Fourth place went to 
an entry owned by Oak Glen 
Farms, Wooster, Ohio, while two 
Canadian cows placed fifth and 
sixth. The winner was senior and 
grand champion; the top 4-year- 
old was reserve grand champion. 

B. H. Bull and Son practically 
swept the groups classes, having 
the winning dairy herd, best three 
females, and get of sire, the latter 
on the Get of Brampton Beacon. 
Harmony had the second place 
dairy herd, followed by Diana Ryan. 
Hutcheson won second in the class 
for best three females as well as in 
the get of sire class, the latter on 
the Get of Brampton Jester Basil. 
Diana Ryan placed third in the 
class for best three females. Mack 
Manor was third in the get of sire 
class. The Produce of Colonel Ra- 
leigh Goldie, shown by Peggy and 
Linda Sample, Tenn., won the class 
for produces, followed by two pro- 
duces owned by Diana Ryan. 

There were seven state herds 
shown. Winner was Ohio, followed 
by Ontario, Canada; Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Maryland. 





‘I looked a lot before I 


pouLNt. 


Craft’s the fastest 


cooling tank I’ve ever seen. 
Ontop of that, it’s easy 


Lo < 


Says Urban Bauer, 
Dairy Farmer, 
McHenry, Illinois 


olers 
Croft Bhallenge Comparison: 


FASTEST COOLING AT 
LOWEST COST 


EASIEST TO CLEAN 


FIRST IN QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION 


100% FINANCE PLAN 









Daisy Cattle Markers fim 


Solid brass tags and k 
brass-plated chain. Sig 

No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- | 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 
per dozen. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 

No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 

Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, 





USE ONLY THE 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 







“SURE BEATS 


and ELAsTRATOR rings with yellow 

mark. BLOODLESS dehorning, 

castrating, docking. $12.50. Rings 

extra: 50, $1.00; 100, $1.80; 500, 

$7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’'S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 8-B, 1517 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 








You'll like our 


NEW 
POCKET 
HERD BOOKS 


Carry your herd records 
with you this easy way. 
NEW —burable Cover 
NEW —improved Ring Binder 
NEW —Revised Page Layout 


NEW records for 75 cows 
Now Available ONLY $3.50 


POSTPAID 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


LOWEST POURING HEIGHT 












Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 
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ONLY QUALITY SWEET MILK comes 
from Craft Bulk Milk Coolers. Milk can- 
not stick, cannot dry on, cannot heat 
up on the walls of a Craft because 
the tonk is 100%, refrigerated. Croft's 
scientifically designed refrigeration 
system keeps operating costs at a bare 
minimum. Make a feature-by-feature 
comparison, and you, too, will be de- 
lighted with the appearance and per- 
formance of Craft. 


@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


‘COOLER CORPORATION 


3400 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FILL YOUR 










SURGE 
SHELLS 








The newly perfect- 
ed Maés Inflations 
are better in every 
way. You'll be amazed 
at the difference they 
make in your milking. 
Made of the finest blend- 
ed brown gum rubber avail- 
able, they cling to the udder better 
and won't creep. Within a day or two 
after you start using Maes Inflations, 
you'll be milking faster and cleanet. 
You'll find that Maes Inflations will 
last longer and keep 
udders healthier. They produce more 
to cost less, 


Maes Money Back Guarantee | 


MAES MILKERS 


Dept. G+116, Marshall, Michigan 


Try Maes Inflations id your Surge Shells. 
Send . inflations at (85 cents each). 


your cows’ 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

; If, at the end of a thirty day test you 
§ are not satisfied with their superior per- 
4 formance, return the inflations afd your 
§ money will be refunded. 

' 

' 

t 

' 

' 
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Address. 
Breed of Cows 
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SAVE FEED MONEY! 


grind-and-mix 


at Home 
ell 






Portable Mill 
with MLX-ALL. 





nife-type 
4 Knif r 

HATCHET mill 
with MIX-ALL 





Roll the mill to your corn, grain or 
forage. Grind! Mix in minerals or | 
supplements! Make complete rations | 
ina jiffy witha YEL-O-JET hammer | 
mill or knife-type Hatchet mill. Re | 
duce feeding waste. Make your crops 
go 35 percent further. Make money 
grinding for neighbors, too! 


FOR LITERATURE WRITE TO — 
539 
Smalley YORK STREET 
MANITOWOC, 
ManUraCTYUING co WISCONSIN 


Manviocturers of conventional and knife- 
type hammer mills, MIX-ALL mixers, RAM- 
DISK harrows, FORAGE and GRAIN biowers. 











Hoard’s Dairyman 
Helps You... 
IT WILL ALSO HELP 


YOUR DAIRY FARM 
FRIENDS 


I 





Take Their Orders 
for Subscriptions 
and | 

Earn Valuable Gifts 


Write fer list ef Merchandise and 
full Details teday te 


Circulation Manager 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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hand-milked 
TOLL 


Here's faster, safer mitking—and 
easier on your cows! That's be 
cause only Conde 400" Milkers 
have the 

Conde “400” Patented inflation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form- 
ing @ perfect seal with absolute 
Having a tapered side 
wall, the cow's teat, regardiess of 
length, is always squeezed in the 
right direction to give nature pos 
tive assistance in keeping the 
teats in ‘hand-milked’’ condition, 
regardiess of the vacuum require- 
ments 

Enjoy Conde *' 400°’ milking in floor 
models, suspended models or con 
veyor type models for milking par 







_* 

Sote and 
gentle as 
your hand || 






comfort 








lor or barn instailation. All have 
the Conde patented exciusives that 
save u tome and money — have 


| healthy cows with a Conde 
CS ee Free demonst ation— See your 
local Conde dealer for freedem 
onstration of send for informa 
tion on the complete line of 
i Conde “400 


CONDE MILKING MACHINE Co.., Inc. 
SHERRILL NEW YORK 





NINETEEN STATE DAIRY PRINCESSES com- 
peted for the title of 1957 American Dairy Princess 
at the recent International Dairy Show held in Chi- 


cago. They are, left to right, first row: Barbara 
Jean Bossus, Minn.; Louise Lagoy, Mich.; Susan 
Coskery, Pa.; Lois Meneley, Tex.; Shari Lewis, 


Nebr., 1957 American Dairy Princess; Norma Sue 


Shari Lewis . 





Davis, Okla., 


American Dairy Princess 


NEBRASKA dairy farm girl, 
A 20-year-old Shari Lewis, was 
named the 1957 American 
Dairy Princess at the International 
Dairy Show in Chicago 
A daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lewis of Daykin, Nebr., who op- 
erate a 360-acre farm, Shari is a 


junior at the University of Ne- 
braska. 
Sponsored by the American 


Dairy Association, the winner re- 
ceives a $1,000 cash scholarship, a 
complete wardrobe for her year of 
travel as representative of the na- 
tion’s dairy industry, and a gilded 
cowbell, her symbol of office. 

The alternate is Norma Sue Da- 


vis, Oklahoma's representative in 
the national contest. 


Shari succeeds Ruth Marie Pe- 
terson, Austin, Minn., who won the 
first American Dairy Princess title 
last year. 

The new princess is 5 feet, 6 
inches tall, weighs 122 pounds, has 
brown hair and brown eyes. She 
was third runner-up in the Miss 
United States of America contest 
last summer. 


She knows the dairy business, 
was a 4-H club member four years, 
and has won grand champion hon- 
ors and blue ribbons with her calf 
and heifer projects. 


alternate; 
Jean Oestreich, Wash.; Lulu Belle Law, W. Va.; 
Carolyn Card, Iowa. Back row: Ann Hastings, 
Maine; Della Medin, Wis.; Janet Christopher, No. 
Dak.; Judith Lewis, Illinois; Fay Holmes, Colorado; 
Carolyn Crighton, Missouri; Marcia Hall, Kansas; 
Joyce Smith, Kentucky; and Shirley Chugg, Utah. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Peggy Riggs, So. Dak.; 








SHARI LEWIS, Daykin, Nebras- 
ka, 1957 American Dairy Princess. 





DAIRY DIGEST 


Cc. L. COLE MINNESOTA 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT HEAD 





Dr. C. L. Cole has been named 
head of the University of Min- 
nesota dairy department succeed- 
ing J. B. Fitch, who retired 
June 30 

Until promotion to his present 
post, Dr. Cole was superintendent 


of the University’s North Central 
School of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station at Grand Rapids. 


A native of Michigan, Dr. Cole 
graduated from Michigan State 
University in 1929 and moved to 
Minnesota in 1936. In that year 
he formed the state's first arti- 
ficial breeding association. 

In 1938, Dr. Cole returned to 
Michigan State University where, 
until 1945, he was associate pro- 


fessor in charge of animal breed- 
ing. Subsequently he became a 
farm counselor and business man- 
ager for Colbydale Farms. 

Upon his return to the North 
Central Station in Minnesota, in 
1950, Dr. Cole worked on the 
further development of Minnesota 
No. 1 hogs. Under his direction, 
the dairy herd at the North Cen- 
tral Station almost doubled in its 
annual butterfat average. 


NEW YORK PRICE $4.40 


A uniform price of $4.40 per 
hundredweight was paid in the 
New York metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area in September. This 
price was for milk testing 3.5 per 
cent butterfat and received at 
plants 201-210 miles from New 
York City. 

The uniform price in August was 
$4.26, and in September 1955 it 
was $4.15 per hundredweight. 

The producer butterfat differen- 


tial for September was 5.6 cents 
for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent 
standard. 


CHICAGO PRICE $3.82 


The uniform, or blend, price for 
Grade A farm milk delivered to 
plants in the 70-mile zone of the 
Chicago milkshed during Septem- 
ber was $3.82 per hundredweight. 

The September price is 3 cents 
below the August price and also 
3 cents below the September 1955 
price for 3.5 per cent milk. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


A Dairy Fieldmen and Sanitari- 
ans’ Conference is to be held No- 
vember 19 and 20, at North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. 

Applications should be mailed to 
the Division of College Extension, 
Box 1525, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 
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Ringside notes... 


at the National 


Dairy Cattle 


Congress 


Waterloo, lowa, September 29 to October 6 


ITH perfect weather for 
\X/ every single day of the 
show, attendance figures 
were well up over last year. On 
the final day it appeared as though 
the 200,000 figure would be sur- 
passed. 
+ * 7 
Among several foreign visitors 
were Senor Galo Plaza and his 
charming wife, who own one of the 
large Holstein herds in Ecuador. 
Senor Plaza, Ecuador’s representa- 
tive to the United Nations, was 
made an honorary member of the 
Dairy Shrine Club. He formerly 
was an Ambassador to the United 
States and President of Ecuador. 
* * ~ 


Another visitor was Ing. Jorge 
de Moya, a member of the family 
that owns Ganadera Baitiquiri S.A., 
Guantanamo, Cuba. During the 
past 2% months he has purchased 
1,058 registered Brown Swiss fe- 
males, including the winning 3- 
and 4-year-old cows at the Nation- 
al Brown Swiss Show (and their 
sire, V. B. Tex Jane Carl) all owned 
by Jake and Howard Voegeli of 
Monticello, Wis. His family plans 
to eventually milk 1,500 purebred 
Swiss. 

* * a 

For the first time in many, many 
years, Harry Strohmeyer was not 
in his familiar spot photographing 
dairy cattle, nor was his friendly 
greeting found in the hotel lobby 
and in the hippodrome. He became 
ill the day he arrived in Waterloo 
and had to return to his home in 
White Plains on Tuesday. He was 
suffering from high blood pressure, 
and according to his partner, John 
Carpenter, was put in a hospital. 
All of his many friends join us in 
wishing Harry a speedy recovery. 

¥ * ” 

Pete Burgeson, former Holstein 
fieldman who was last year’s ring- 
man, was in a different role this 
year. He was showing some of his 
own Holsteins and assisting with 
the Missouri state herd. The limp 
he had was the result of one of 
the bigger Holsteins in his string 
stepping on his foot. 

* > * 

The expression, “Busier than a 
one-armed paper hanger” could 
have been applied to Chet Unruh, 
Kansas Ayrshire breeder. Despite 
having one arm in a cast and in a 
sling, he was showing animals in 
practically every class, 

* * * 

Visiting the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress for the first time (but not 
the last, we are sure) were two 
Southern gentlemen: Dr. Clyde L. 
Rougeou, head of the Animal In- 
dustry Dept. at Southwestern Lou- 
isiana State University, Lafayette, 
La., who judged the Jersey show, 
and was well liked; and Joe Elcan, 
Waldo, Ark., national director of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Rougeou brought his wife and 
three of their seven children to 
Waterioo. 

oa * 7 

In addition to his personable 
wife, Marg, the person watching 
the Guernsey judging as closely as 
anyone was judge Bill Hepburn’s 





father, William, Sr., who judged 
the National Guernsey Show in 
1948. 

mn cd ae 

One man who was sorely missed 
(he never missed Waterloo) was 
Floyd Johnston, executive secretary 
of The American Jersey Cattle 
Club. Floyd met his untimely death 
in an automobile accident just two 
days before he was to have left for 
the Cattle Congress. 

” * * 

Most of the winners in previous 
years have had creditable produc- 
tion records, but we don’t recall 
any with a better record than Plain 
View Inga, grand chempion Hol- 
stein cow owned by Pabst Farms. 
As a junior 4-year-old she produced 
24,609 pounds milk, 1,001 pounds 
fat for a Wisconsin State Record. 
This was, of course, in 365 days on 
3x. However, she qualified with 
876 pounds fat in 305 days, also a 
state record. 

. 7” x 

“Quest”, the grand champion 
Guernsey owned by Lakewood, pro- 
duced 13,882 pounds milk, 803 
pounds fat in 365 days on 3x for 
the Illinois state record for 2-year- 
olds and in this lactation has 218 
pounds fat in 60 days. Lee’s Hill’s 
champion Brown Swiss will finish 
right at 500 pounds fat as a junior 
2-year-old on 2x. Some folks still 
say champions don’t produce. 


Klussendorf 
Award winner 


Seetee” 


a) ’ | 


ey. 


HOARD S DAIRYMAN 


CHRIS KAMPF, veteran Jersey 
showman who has worked with 
Chester Folck and Sons of Ohio, 
and was herdsman for W. L. John- 
son, N. Y., for several years, won 
the coveted Klussendorf Memorial 
Trophy for 1956. He spent the 
show season with Harmony Jersey 
Farms, Greenwich, Conn. 


The trophy commemorates the 
character and friendliness of the 
deceased master dairy showman. 
It is awarded annually to the cat- 
tleman in any of the dairy breeds 
who excels in endeavor, ability, 
and sportsmanship throughout the 
show season. 

















Now-—for You! 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BULK FARM COOLING TANK 











a ALSO AVAILABLE IN REMOTE CONDENSER MODEL 


GALLON 


MODEL 


CP direct expansion cooling by the 
exclusive CP Balanced Refrigerant System 
is as simple and automatic as your 
household refrigerator. Now in a model 
with 40% bigger capacity. New features 
galore for still greater convenience and 
extra value. For every day or E.O.D. pick-up. 


r 
SEE YOUR | THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
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COUPON 


eee eeeee 


| 
I 
! 
| 
; 
OR MAIL | Address or RFD 
I 
t. 


1243 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. HD-11, Chicago 7, tl. 
Please send full information 

0 New CP 375 Gallon MilKeeper Tanks 
0 Other CP MilKeeper Tanks 

In our flush season we produce... ... gallons per day 
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FACTORY-SEALED 


(DIRECT EXPANSION CAPILLARY SYSTEM) 


EEPE 











“GENTLED”’ 
INSTANTLY! 


KICKING COWS 





« Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattle Genti-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. ($13.95 
west 


amie Sees 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 
(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 
ALLL TERE Copt. HO-S1 | 



















TARGA | 


scoop plus scate | 











To dairy farmers 
who dont want to 


work quite so hard 


to produce better milk and get 
more for It. 





/ SOLAR 


MILK MINDER / is the answer 


You simply flip on the switch, pour in 
the milking and your Solar MILK MINDER will do the 
rest completely, reliably. You'll like pouring into a 
MILK MINDER, too, for there’s no straining or hoist- 
ing .. . you pour from the waist. You’ll appreciate the way 
milk rolls off the stainless steel surfaces freely, the 
MILK MINDER’S exclusive “controlled flow expansion” 
cooling system that cools milk faster and controls tempera- 
tures more accurately, giving you better quality milk and 
reduced bacteria count. 


And, you can receive ali the economies of going bulk 
immediately with the SOLAR financing plan. 


You Pay NOTHING DOWN. 


Wc loge ot tt, ee 
and handles all the 

to 4 years to pay at only 5F 
pope pv 
















Please send me more information 
on the Solar MILK MINDER and 
Financing Plan. 





NAME — 





ADDRESS. 


$$$ 4 
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by R. H. Grummer 


Is the show ring outdated? 


It provides a place for competition, promotes pork prod- 


ucts, and stimulates better feeding. Above all, 


it helps 


to guarantee a fasting interest in livestock improvement. 


trict, and state fairs has 

rolled by. Youngsters and 
oldsters alike competed for ribbons, 
cash, and other awards. Some went 
home happy and some didn’t, but 
all should have been “richer” for 
the experience. All people won't 
agree with this last thought; in 
fact, some people openly condemn 
livestock shows. Maybe this is a 
good time to give a little thought 
to their purpose, their usefulness, 
and their evils. 

All swine producers should be in- 
terested in a program, device, or 
technique that is used in an at- 
tempt to improve hogs. This goes 
for commercial hog producers as 
well as purebred breeders because 
whatever helps the one also helps 
the other and whatever harms the 
one, harms the other. 

The show ring and the standards 
used in judging have long been 
used by purebred breeders as a 
basis for selecting replacement 
breeding stock. In general, the 
higher the show ring placing, the 
higher the value of the animal. 

In many instances, the show ring 
evaluation was wrong. Swine type 
changed from one extreme to an- 
other with little justification other 
than that show ring standards went 
swinging like a pendulum. Swine 
growers got into economic troubles 
when the extremes in type became 
popular. What then has the show 
ring done for the swine industry? 

Up until a few years ago, its 
greatest contribution probably was 
that it provided a place for com- 
petition. Competition is a powerful 
tool. It teases us into unusual ef- 
forts. It makes us want to reach 
those goals. It makes us strive for 
continuous improvement; it makes 
us try to excel our neighbor. 

Competition among swine breed- 
ers in the show ring has been 
largely responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of breeds. 
Therefore, today we have Poland 
Chinas, Hampshires, and other 
breeds that are distinctive and 
different in their characteristics. 
Because of the purebreds, the com- 
mercial swine producer can prac- 
tice crossbreeding and take advan- 
tage of hybrid vigor. 

If swine shows should be discon- 
tinued, the incentive for a group 
of breeders to maintain pure breeds 
would certainly be destroyed. 

Competition at fairs has encour- 
aged such practices as mating “the 
best to the best”, linebreeding, and 
outcrossing. 

Swine shows have helped adver- 
tise and promote the use of pork 
products, and competition in the 
show ring has stimulated the use 
of improved feeding and manage- 
ment practices. 

Even though the show ring 
standards might have been a ques- 
tionable guide to proper type, nev- 
ertheless, the glamour of the swine 
shows and the pride of winning 
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has had a beneficial influence on 
swine production. 

In addition to these “fringe ben- 
efits” the show ring today has an 
opportunity to make its greatest 
contribution to the improvement of 
type. This improvement is based 
on factual information concerning 
type and the use of such facts in 
selecting animals by the trained 
eye of the swine judge. 

Type is more highly inherited 
than most other characteristics. 
Through research more is being 
learned about the relationship of 
type to the performance of hogs. 
Much more is yet to be learned. 

A person with training can make 
consistently close estimates on such 
things as body length and back fat 
thickness of a live animal. As we 
learn of the effect of these two 
characters on such things as car- 
cass grade, rate of gain, and litter 
size, we can begin to evaluate the 
merit of a live animal with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

Sure, actual measurements are 
better than eye estimates, but a 
live animal is difficult to measure 
with a tape or rule. Furthermore, 
actual measurements require con- 
siderable man-power if large num- 
bers of animals are involved. Meas- 
urements of the carcass are per- 
haps the best, but breeding animals 
must live. 

Don’t get the wrong impression! 
We need all the records that it is 
practical for the hog grower to get. 
Number of pigs farrowed, number 
of pigs raised, rate of gain, car- 
cass grade, and other information 
is necessary for maximum effec- 
tiveness of swine selection. 

But there is also a place for 
quick “eye evaluation” if the per- 
son casting the critical eye knows 
what he’s looking for and when he 
has found it knows what it means. 
By such a method many hogs can 
be compared and evaluated in a 
short period of time. Such evalua- 
tion can and should be supplement- 
ed by records of performance. 

Continuation of the livestock 
fairs and show ring competition 
will help guarantee an everlasting 
interest in livestock improvement 
and the devotion of a minority of 
breeders to produce foundation 
stock for the majority who pro- 
duce hogs commercially. 
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“You left the milkers on too long.” 
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COW FEEDER 
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Model #15 
15 Ft. Long 








® PERMANENT 
@ ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


CALF FEEDER 
(Feeds 18 head) 


Model * 10 $5950 


We 170 FREIGHT 
8’ 2” Long PREPAID 


Send oa orders direct ? 
CENTRAL STATES SALES CO 


rence: Republic Nat 











Irrigation 
Pumping 
Units 
For Protection 


of YOUR 
Pastures 
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Write today for full information 
IRRIGATION DIV. (HD) 


x A L Fire Pump Co. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 














TY DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
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READY TO USE ~* 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


LAXOTON -— Stimu- 
lating for sick cows; 
for impaction and 
general disorders 








CALF MEDICINE — For loose bowels 
in livestock (Simple Scours) 10 oz can 


CALF CAPSULES — Multi-Vitamin for 
nutritional lacking condition at birth; 
also in young calves. 24 caps......$1.25 


FOOT ROT TREATMENT — Positive 
application to the source of this fungus 
infection. 1 pint .........6.000+. iii .$2.00 


ULCERINE — Ointment Application for 
cow pox sores forming on the teats. 


8 oz. jar .. RO AM 


BADGER BALM — Ointment for sore 
teots, cuts, wounds and abrasions. 12 
oz. can. Udder Balm ....................$1.20 


5 FARM DISINFECTANTS... 
. DISINFECTALL 
GENITO-WASH 
GERM-O-CIDE 

GERMI-SOL (CresyLic) 
QUAT-A-FOUR (4NH4) 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


Wbwn- 


VETERINARY CO 





2116 GRAND AVE. . WAUKESHA, wis. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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REPLACE FORK HANDLE 





When replacing a broken pitch- 
fork handle, place the end of the 
handle in boiling water for 10 min- 
utes. It will then be an easy task 
to drive it on the fork shank. 

Michigan Mrs. ERNEST MILLER 


PROTECTS FENCING 


Instead of nailing fencing to 
trees, use a 1 by 2 or 2 by 4 spiked 
to the tree and the fence stapled 
to this. 

In this way, the fencing does 
not become imbedded in the tree 
but the fence is pushed outward 
with the growth of the tree. When 
necessary to tighten or remove the 
fencing, all that is necessary is to 
pry off the strip and the fencing 
is uninjured for further use. 

Missouri Mrs. R. E. Lorts 


FOR EASY OPENING 














This device is an easy way to 
open any door, providing the door 
handle is similar to the one shown. 
When a person has both hands oc- 
cupied, all he has to do is step on 
the pedal with his foot. This pulls 
the door handle down to open the 
door. 


Wisconsin SIDNEY RASMUSSEN 


KEEPS POSTHOLE 
DIGGER CLEAN 


When digging postholes in heavy 
clay or gumbo, take along a pail 
of crankcase drainings. Every so 
often dip the digger into the oil 
and you will have less trouble with 
clay sticking to the digger. 

Minnesota Mrs. L. F. THIESSE 
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KEEPS WHITEWASH 
OFF WINDOWS 


Here’s a hint for saving time in 
cleaning up when whitewashing 
the barn. 

Dampen newspapers and press 
against the window panes of the 
barn. The damp paper will stick to 
the glass and catch all the white- 
wash splatters. 

After finishing the job of white- 
washing, just pull off the paper. No 
cleaning is necessary. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


ANOTHER USE FOR INFLATIONS 





S 
aa 

An ordinary glass jug is a good 
container for storing distilled wa- 
ter. To add water to a battery, 
simply place a discarded milker in- 
flation over the opening and in- 
vert, using the thumb and fore- 
finger to pinch the narrow end of 
the inflation to control the amount 
of water needed. 


Illinois JUDSON J. GROVE 


PUMP ROD FENCE POST 





Take a 4-foot, 10-inch length of 
pump rod and 10 inches from one 
end weld a used mower sickle. 
The mower sickle will prevent post 
from turning or pulling out. 

Check with your local well driller 
for used pump rods and make up 
a supply of electric fence posts. 

If electric fencing is to be used, 
be sure you have an approved con- 
troller. This should be approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories 
or the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Check for their stamp of 
approval. 

Minnesota 

WILLIAM J. WALTERS 





WEED 
-BAR 


TIRE CHAINS 
TRACTION 


when you need it 





. «for cars or trucks 














Chains are Best 
on Snow or Ice 


e Here’s traction you can trust when 
you need it—to stop safely, and to 
keep from getting stuck. Just look at 
the V-Bars on these genuine WEED 
CHAINS. Slanted left and right, 288 
or more steel gripping points stop 
you shorter, straighter, safer. And 
Zip-On Appliers help you put on 
chains easier and faster—you just 
drive your car or truck into the 
chains. Get your WEED V-BAR TIRE 
CHAINS and Zip-On Appliers today 
—while dealers’ stocks are complete. 





Use Year-round Tires 
When Roads are Clear 


e Carry WEED CHAINS in the trunk 

and enjoy the conmiplete comfort of 
your modern car and its year-round 
tires. Then, when roads are icy or 
snowy, your chains give you traction 
you can trust. When the need is past, 
take them off till next time. Drive 
economically, comfortably, safely— 
all year round! 


AcCcO American Chain & Cable 


Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. In Canada: Domin- 
ion Chain Company, Ltd., 
\ Niagara Falls, Ont. 





In Business for Your Safety 
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CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


tion, 





flations available . . 
at popular 


prices. 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- longer Life 









No matter whet make of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Decler can supply you with the finest in- 
. advanced design and construc- 
Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 





VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


i INDIANA NC 
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BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHE 
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Use d-CON as directed and 
GET RID OF RATS 


AND MICE FOREVER! 





You don’t have to be an expert — 
anyone can use clean, odorless d-CON! 


Don't gamble with the 27 dread diseases 
known to be carried by rats and mice. End 
property loss, food contamination and risk 
f fires caused by these vicious rodents 
Follow simple directions and d-CON is safe 
to use around children end pets yet so effec- 
tive it ride your property of rats and mice 
forever | Get 4-CON today! Stop rat disease 
and destruction NOW! 


4-CON with LX3-2-1 works where 
traps and poisons fail 


Rats are smart. As soon as one or two are 
caugh ir apes or killed by poison, the 
rest of the rat colony becomes bait-shy 
Because d-CON is odorless, tasteless, and 
causes no pain, rats and mice never realize 
that 4-CON with LX5-2-1 is 

causing their death 















¢@-CON 15 
GUARANTEED TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF EVERY RAT 
AND MOUSE IN 15 DAYS— 
OR MONEY BACK 


Get d-CON at drug, grocery, hard 
ware, feed or department! store 

























EARN YOUR GIFTS 


SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 
NEIGHBORS, DAIRYMEN 
Write Teday Te 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fert Atkinson, Wis 


FRIENDS, 
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LOW COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds All Grains 


! Bowsher “Grind-All” Burr Mill gives 
1 coarse to fine grind for cattle, hogs or 
without changing burrs 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats 
and all small grains—up to 170 bu. an 
hour at 550 RPM—225 bu. an hour at 
1100 RPM Produces uniform granu- 
lar feed—no dust 


Easy Grinding Adjustment 
Handwheel gives instant adjustment for any 
ze grind Hopper is only 30° off ground 
m rubber tires PTO mill has 8 ft. eleva 
r-Spout turns in circle. Fully guaranteed 
Bowsher Company—specializing in pre 
sion built burr mille since 1882. Send card 
today for complete facts to The N. P. Bow 
G 910-0 South Bend 


Indiana 
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Moin Plont & Offices Midwest Division West Coost Division} 
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“Our chicken house litter 
gets wet!” 


You can't cheat your poultry house on ventilation and 
keep it dry. Here are a few ventilation guides that work. 


litter in a hen house gets wet. 

One hundred hens drink about 
six gallons of water a day. At 
70 per cent production, only about 
three quarts of water are carried 
out of the house in the eggs. All 
the rest must ordinarily be re- 
moved by ventilation. 

The hens breathe out part of 
the water directly into the air but 
better than half of it goes onto 
the floor in the droppings. It is 
like filling a three-gallon sprink- 
ling can with water and sprink- 
ling it all on the litter every day. 
Make it nine gallons of water if 
you have three hundred hens. 

The big job of ventilation dur- 
ing the fall, winter, and early 
spring in most sections is to 
evaporate the moisture out of the 
droppings and litter and then 
move the moisture ladened air out 
of the house. 


I: IS really no wonder that the 


Hen's “long underwear” ... 


The job is unnecessarily compli- 
cated for many people because 
they are afraid that their birds 
will get cold if ‘hey do not close 
up the windows when chilly 
weather arrives. They don’t seem 
to realize that with her coat of 
feathers, the hen has one of the 
best suits of long underwear that 
was ever invented. 

Chickens can stand a surprising 
amount of cold if they can just 
keep dry. In fact, the colder you 
can keep your house during the 
fall, the better off your hens will 
be. They will have a chance to 
get hardened up to the weather 
and will be better able to with- 
stand really severe weather when 
it arrives. 

There is still much that we do 
not know about ventilation. The 
trend in new construction seems to 
be toward some type of forced ven- 
tilation, perhaps combined with 
more birds per floor space and 
feed and water over pits so most 
of manure moisture can be re- 
moved mechanically once a week. 
But that is a story in itself. To- 
day we are thinking only about 
natural ventilation. 


Four rules ... 


When you depend on natural 
ventilation (no fans) be guided 
by the following four rules: 

1. As cool weather approaches, 
close all north openings tightly 
and adjust east and west openings 
to prevent drafts. 

2. Keep the south windows wide 
open until it gets cold enough to 
freeze water inside the house. 

3. When water starts to freeze 
in the house, close some of the 
south windows completely and 
some partly but never completely 
close all the windows. 

4. As soon as the cold snap 
passes, open south windows again. 
With natural ventilation, your 
chief dependence is upon getting 
enough air to move through the 


house so that excess moisture can 
be carried out. You won't get 
that much movement if you do 
not have enough openings in the 
right places. 


Windows should be high .. . 


Windows and other ventilation 
openings must be fairly high if 
they are to do much good, Warm, 
moist air is lighter than cold air. 
[It rises to the roof in a poultry 
house. It cannot get out until it 
finds an opening. If the highest 
opening in the house is a window, 
the top of which is only four feet 
above the floor, there is bound to 
be a large accumulation of moist 
air in the top part of the house. 
{f there is an opening up high, 
the warm, moist air will move out 
rapidly, if opening is big enough. 

Accordingly, windows or other 
openings should be high, prefer- 
ably with the top six feet or more 
above the floor. 

The type of window that tilts 
back into the house from the top 
can be used advantageously in 
cold weather. If triangular-shaped 
baffle boards are used on each 
side of the tilted back window, in- 
coming air must go over the top 
of the sash and is at least partly 
warmed before it gets down to 
the floor. 

One common fault with tilt win- 
dows is that they are sometimes 
not made to be opened as wide as 
is necessary in poultry houses. 
Many of them tilt back just about 
eight inches. If they are installed 
near the outside edge of a con- 
crete block wall, not much of the 
eight inches is left. Such windows 
should be made to tilt in for at 
least a foot of actual clearance. 
They should be easily lifted out 
for complete opening in mild 
weather. 


Insulation may help... 


In cold climates, insulation will 
be a big help. With good insula- 
tion enough body heat can be 
held so that the moisture-carry- 
ing capacity of the air in the 
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“Being northern-born has its ad- 
vantages. Too many people like 
southern-fried chicken!” 
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house can be considerably in- 
creased. Air at 50 degrees can 
hold twice as much moisture as 
can air at 30 degrees. Hence, with 
an insulated house, the warmer 
air will pick up more moisture 
from the litter. It won't be 
necessary to move so much of this 
air out of the house to get rid of 
the same amount of moisture in 
cold air. The windows, therefore, 
need not be opened so wide. In- 
sulation of the ceiling is of prime 
importance. 

Whenever there is frost on the 
ceiling or moisture condensing on 
the ceiling or windows, it is a 
good indication that you do not 
have enough ventilation, It is not 
an indication that the house is too 
cold. Get those windows open so 
the moisture can move out. If it 
is quite cold, or a nasty wind is 
blowing in the windows, cover the 
openings with coarse burlap, but 
get them open. It will pay off in 
more vigorous birds, more eggs, 
and fewer frozen combs in cold 
climates, when only natural ven- 
tilation is used. 





Would you recognize 
the bird? 


In browsing through some rath- 
er interesting old-time New Eng- 
land histories I ren across an early 
hunter’s experience in hunting 
wild turkey. I was particularly 
interested in his experience, pos- 
sibly because Thanksgiving is just 
around the corner. 

William Wood, a New England- 
er, nearly 300 years ago, wrote 
this concerning the bird which is 
a sacrifice to the Thanksgiving 


be forty, three score, and a hun- 
dred of a flocke, sometimes more 
and sometimes lesse; their feed- 
ing is acornes, hawes, and berries; 
some of them get a haunt to fre- 
quent our English corne: in win- 
ter when the snow covers the 
ground, they resort to the sea 
shore to look for shrimps and 
such small fishes at low tide. 

“Such as love turkie-hunting, 
must follow it in winter after new 
fallen snowe, when hee may follow 
them by their tracts; some have 
killed ten or a dozen in halfe a 
daye; if they can be found toward 
an evening and watched where 
they pierch, if one come about ten 
or elaven of the clocke he may 
shoote as often as he will unless 
they are slenderly wounded, they 
will sit. 

“These turkeys remain all the 
years long, the price of a good 
turkie cocke is foure shillings; 
and hee is well worth it, for hee 
may be in weight forty pounds.” 

Whether to be thankful for a 
bird of this description is the 
question. But from him came the 
domestic turkey so familiar to the 
table today, carefully bred, and 
carefully raised, and _ carefully 
roasted—with dressing and every- 
thing. He costs a few shillings 
more but I guess most of us agree 
he is worth it. 





A.D.A. sets $7-mililion dollar budget 


Increased membership provides funds 
to expand advertising, research, and 


public relations 


M =ZETING in Montpelier, Vt., in 

late September the executive 
committee of the American Dairy 
Association adopted a $7-million 
budget for 1957, with nearly 85 
per cent of the money earmarked 
for promotional advertising and 
merchandising. 

In 1956, A.D.A.’s budget totaled 
$6 million. The increase for 1957 
is largely the result of increased 
funds expected from the rapidly 
expanding membership in A.D.A. 
Forty-five states are now partici- 
pating in the national sales pro- 
motion effort. General Manager 
Lester J. Will predicted that all 
48 states would soon have mem- 
ber units in the association. 

Of the $7-million budget almost 
$6 million will go directly into 
advertising and merchandising. 
Télevision and radio take the 
largest cut with $3,900,000; maga- 
zines and newspapers come in for 
$1,500,000. Various promotions and 
services tied to the national ad- 
vertising campaign account for 
the rest of the budget, which rep- 
resents 84.8 per cent of total 
funds. 

Research and education were 
allocated $515,000, or 7.4 per cent 
of the budget. 

Membership, materials, films, 
and services were allocated $240,- 
000, or 3.4 per cent of the budget. 

Public relations work was allo- 
catéd -$130,000, slightly under 2 
per cent of the total budget. 

Administration was allocated 2.2 


for dairy farmers. 


per cent of the budget, or 
$155,000. 

The dairy farmers making up 
the executive committee of the 
American Dairy Association ap- 
proved a continuance of the Dis- 
neyland television program as the 
major advertising expenditure fc: 
the coming year. All avenues of 
advertising and promotion, how- 
ever, have received expanded 
budgets with the major additional 
advertising schedule going to a 
new advertising medium, Reader’s 
Digest. 

A further expansion of the 
“refresh with milk” theme was 
authorized to give further push 
to the consumption of fluid milk. 

The executive committee em- 
powered the administrative com- 
mittee, which is composed of the 
association’s officers, to employ a 
new general manager to succeed 
Lester J. Will, who had an- 
nounced his resignation earlier. 
Will was honored by an executive 
committee resolution for his four 
years of service to the associa- 
tion, and also was presented a 
distinguished service award for 
improving and expanding dairy 
industry promotion. 





A farmer’s wife had become men- 
tally deranged. As they carried her 
out of the house in a straight jack- 
et he said: “I sure don’t know 
what got into her — she ain’t been 
out of the kitchen in twenty-five 
years.” 
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Only Handley-Brown's “Water-Air” with 
exclusive heat exchanger, provides both hot 
water and warm air lh one compact ue at 
such low cost. “Re- 
verse Air Flow” prin- 
& cipal exchanges heat 


















from the hot water 
to the air without 


a Mosman 


heat loss. Exclusive 
heat exchanger 
makes possible amaz- 
ing economy of op- ROUSE 

eration while providing all the hot water you 
need and heat when you need it. 








For additional information . . . Mail Coupon Today. 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER CO. 


1116 BROOKLYN RD. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Please send me complete information on the “‘Water-Air”’ SREE 
ond the name of my nearest factory representative. 
Name. 





Address or R.F.D. 


Town. State 








Mfgrs. of GAS WATER HEATERS & GAS CONVERSION BURNERS 

















“The customer is always right— 


and ours like to buy feed in burlap,” says 
Donald Washburn, Manager of the Hunter- 
don G. L. F., Flemington, N. J., “Thanks to 
our return bag plan, our dairy farmers save 
money buying their feed in burlap. They like 
burlap bags for the same reasons we do— 
they’re rugged and can be dragged around 
—they’re easy to grab and can be tossed with- 
out bursting—and they stack without slipping.” 


Save money by buying your feed in returnable 
burlap bags. Write for your free copies of New 
Uses for Old Burlap Bags and 20 Questions. 
Dept. D11, The Burlap Council, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Practical and pretty 


DINING 


ROOMS 


by Margaret Speers 


OMEMAKERS who care for their 
homes themselves like their rooms to 


be both practical and pretty. By 


practical we mean easy to clean and care 
for and convenient to use; by pretty we 
mean lorful and cheerful, with an over-all 


handsomeness 


Let’s start with the floor... 


There’s no denying that a rug or carpet 
adds softness, richness, and a look of luxury 
to a room; but for the family with small 
children, a rug or carpet in the dining room 
is simply not practical. For the growing 
family, finished hardwood floors or hard- 
surface floor coverings (linoleum, rubber, 
plastic, and cork tiles) are much more satis- 
factory 

In the 
dining 


selection of linoleum or tile for a 
room, pattern and color are very im- 
portant The floor covering should not 
jump up at you” so to speak, and the color 
hould not be bold or harsh. The over-all 
effect should be a quiet attractiveness. This 
achieved by selecting a marbleized or 
mottleé pattern with all colors blending to- 
gether. A pleasant effect can be achieved 
when the color in the floor covering 
blends into the wall color. 


basic 


matches or 


Now the walls .. 


Paint is better than wallpaper if ease of 
cleaning is a major concern. However, deco- 
rative treatments can be achieved with wall- 


paper that are not possible with paint. If 
pattern is needed to add life and sparkle, a 
pleasing solution is to accent only one wall 


a treatment such as this is 
when one of the 
wall papers, 


with wallpaper 
particularly attractive 
matching drapery fabrics and 
now available, are used together. 

Wall color is important; it sets the tone 
of the whole room. The simplest and easiest 
way to develop a color scheme is to begin 
by selecting first the patterned item (wall- 
drapery fabric) that has in it the 


paper OI 





—Courtesy Hedrich-Blessing Studio 
THIS LOVELY FURNITURE is made of solid birch wood, has simple, 
graceful lines, and no unnecessary trim. The china has sliding doors, 
a full-length drawer, and adjustable shelves in both the base and top. 


colors you want in your dining room. Then 
from the pattern, choose the color you feel 
will be most pleasing for the walls and floor. 

Remember, too, there is beauty in sim- 
plicity and one pattern in a dining room is 
usually enough. 


The furniture as a group... 


As a group, dining room furniture should 
look well together and fit into your room 
easily, without looking bulky or crowded. If 
you are in the market for a new suite, buy 
good furniture. In furniture it is particularly 
true that you get what you pay for. 

The furniture pictured on this page is good 
furniture. As such notice that it has these 
characteristics: simple lines, good design, and 
a handsome appearance; it is not bulky and 
has no overdone trim to add fussiness and 
gather dust. 


Special points on chairs ... 


The characteristics just mentioned are vis- 
ible without close examination. Good con- 
struction is not. Fortunately for the con- 
sumer, the chair with good design and sim- 
ple lines is usually a well-constructed chair, 
also. But not always. Do some investigat- 
ing of seat, back, bottom, and legs. 

Poorly-constructed furniture is joined by 
nails, screws, and often inferior glue. On the 
other hand, mortise and tenon, dowel, dove- 
tail, and dado joints are evidence of good 
construction. Frequently corner blocks are 
used to reinforce joints in good furniture 
and their absence is usually an indication of 
inferior construction, 

The finish indicates good or poor quality, 
also. High-grade furniture is highly sanded, 
usually hand-rubbed, and has a natural wood 
color and a satin-like appearance. The fin- 
ish of lower grades of furniture is not well- 
sanded, has a stain unnatural in color, and 
a harsh, high-gloss appearance. If you select 
dining room chairs with cushioned seats, 
make certain the covering can be wiped, 
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sponged, and shampooed. Also, check to see 
if the covering can be replaced easily. 


Something about dining tables .. . 


The construction details discussed for 
chairs apply also to tables. In addition, 
check these points: 

¢ Can the table be extended to meet your 
requirements? Is it sturdy and solid when 
it is extended as far as possible? 

¢ The supports for extensions should be 
hidden underneath the top. 

¢ The legs and other supports should be 
under the center portion of the table or at 
the table corners so they will not interfere 
with the diners’ feet. 

¢ The extension leaves should have the 
same finish and construction as the table. 

¢ Find out if there is available a pad for 
the particular table, as well as pads for the 
leaves. Such table pads are the best invest- 
ment you can make in protection for your 
table’s fine finish. 


What about buffets? 


A table and chairs are essential in dining 
rooms but buffets are not. Many a home- 
maker who invested in a buffet in the past 
wishes she had not. 

The majority of buffets are not large 
enough to store efficiently the china, glass- 
ware, silver, centerpieces, and table linens 
of the average homemaker. At the same 
time, the storage space they do provide is 
below the waist and this means getting down 
on the hands and knees to get dishes out. 


Since many a homemaker finds herself 
needing more storage space anyway than a 
buffet provides, her money will be better 
spent on a built-in dining room storage unit, 
designed to fit the quantity, size, and shape 
of the specific items she has to store. 

Handsome chinas, servers, and room di- 
viders, are on the market for the woman 
who wants a piece of furniture, not pri- 
marily for storage, but for pleasure and en- 
hancement. Many of them are designed with 
glass fronts or open shelves for displaying 
fine china, collector's items, and_ silver 
pieces. Below these display shelves they of- 
fer some additional storage space. 

Plan well and thoroughly before you start 
buying. This is the most important thing in 
achieving the practical and the pretty. As 
you plan, don’t hesitate to consult the people 
who get paid to give you advice; namely, in- 
terior decorators in department stores for 
advice on color schemes, drapery fabrics, and 
wallpaper; your extension home economist 
for help in planning built-in storage units, 
and for leaflets on furniture construction and 
how-to-buy tips; a reliable paint dealer for 
color charts and paint information. 

The time you give to planning will be 
time well spent and it may mean dollars 
saved in the long run, THE END 





—Conurtesy of Menge! 


HERE’S MAPLE FURNITURE in Colonial styling. It is simple in 


well-designed, sturdy-looking, but not bulky. Room divider at 
left and china to right have display shelves, plus some storage space. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


ANY of you will receive 
M this issue of the paper 

before November 6, election 
day. Only a death in the family, 
major surgery, or the washing 
away of all roads and bridges in 
a typhoon should keep you home 
from the polls. 


Vote! 


You may possibly vote wrong, 
but vote. It is our national shame 
that not even three-fourths of the 
voting population of the United 
States are registered and only 
about 62 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters exercise their right of 
free choice, on the average. 

Time was when we all took our 
politics seriously, even children. 
We happened to be oddities in our 
Missouri community in that, with 
one other family, we were the 
only Republicans in a solid district 
of southern Democrats. 

This other family had" a boy 
about my age and together we 
had to defend the minority side 
on the schoolground before and on 
election day. This we did with 
vigor, vinegar, and vitriol, After 
the election our Democrat friends 
didn’t speak to us because of the 
nasty things we'd said to them 
but, by golly, we all knew there 
was a president being elected! 

I was talking to a friend about 
this the other day. 

“We didn’t wait for presidents,” 
she laughed. “Our ward was al- 
most solid Democratic but occa- 
sionally a Republican would pre- 
sume to run for alderman. We 
were always so anxious to beat 
him that the night before election 
day, we all got down on our 
knees and prayed for a Demo- 
cratic landslide in our ward!” 

Men wscd to sit and argue poli- 
tics to an extent unknown in this 
busy world of today. My father 
loved nothing more than a worthy 
opponent with whom he could 
cross verbal swords about free 
silver (a very early issue) world 
trade, tariffs, easy money, and 
whether Woodrow Wilson should 
have taken us into World War I. 

Much as it went against him to 
turn against a Republican, he fell 
out with Hoover over his food ad- 
ministration during the first World 
War and when Hoover ran for 
president, Papa stayed home from 
the polls for the first time in a 
50-year span of being first in line 
to cast his ballot. 

It was probably the most un- 
happy day of his life. I remember 
that he paced the farm from one 


corner to the other and refused. 


to eat dinner, even though Mama 
had soupy beans, stuffed mango 
peppers, and cornbread, which he 
dearly loved. 

All this may be a bit off the 
beam as a plea to vote, but let 
me say it again: Vote as you 
please, but vote. Only history 
knows whether you will put your 
X in the proper square. History 
is the true evaluator of all is- 
sues; the only trouble with it is, 
it speaks late. 


Managing money .. . 


Kathy earned her first money 
this summer by wheeling a neigh- 
bor’s 14-month-old grandson for 
an hour morning and afternoon 
so Grandma could get a breath 
and a brief rest. 

As she was grossly overpaid, 
despite my protests, she ended up 
the week with about $5. This 
represented quite a lot of respon- 


sibility in the spending and many 
budgets were made and re-made. 

Some of it must be saved, we 
agreed; some could be spent use- 
fully, and a small percentage for 
just something wanted but not 
actually needed. I have been sur- 
prised at how slowly the sum di- 
minishes, especially on the more 
frivolous things. I think this is 
because it is earned money. 

As a fifth-grader, she was al- 
lowed to write with a fountain 
pen out as ball points were 
banned, none of the numerous 
pens we had around the house 
would do. So, her major useful 
expenditure was $2.50 on a foun- 
tain pen and $.15 for a bottle of 
ink. This pen is indeed prized 
and doesn’t get mislaid, I notice, 
like other pens have always done. 

Our state child development 
specialist says that earned money 
is the most valuable medium for 
teaching a child independence and 
a sense of values, but it should 
not be overlooked that today’s 
child must spend before he is old 
enough to earn. 

Thus, we must decide whether 
to give him this early-needed 
money outright or have him earn 
it by doing chores around the 
house. This can be good or had, 
the specialist reminds. It’s easy 
to get a child into the habit of 
thinking he deserves money for 
everything he does at home, 
whereas there are certain things 
he should expect to do just be- 
cause he is a family member. 

If you give your child an allow- 
ance, Miss Hunt suggests, make 
it regular and set the amount so 
that he knows what to depend on. 
The allowance should be large 
enough to cover ‘the necessities 
and a little extra. It’s the “little 
extra” that is important because 
this is the amount the child must 
learn to manage for himself. 

Don’t be too concerned if he 
spends this extra money foolishly, 
at first; he'll learn later to use it 
for more worthwhile things or to 
save it up for something special. 

Miss Hunt gives a_ valuable 
thought about a child having to 
pay for things like broken win- 
dows. If he’s earning money and 
can pay for the window in a short 
time, let him do it. But if he is 
small with only a bit of an allow- 
ance, better talk it over with the 
whole family, take the money 
from some other fund, and explain 
to him that all have to economize 
until his accident is paid for. 

This is more likely to make him 
remember to exercise greater care 
because a child should not get the 
idea that money can pay his way 
out of a careless misdeed. 

I think most every mother won- 
ders if she is being too generous 
or too conservative with her 
child’s allowance, once he is given 
one. Kathy received extra money 
as her duties were increased, but 
she understood it was not pay for 
the extra job she had taken. 

I explained to her that privilege 
and responsibility go hand in 
hand at our house and that when 
she got 50 cents a week when she 
was 10 years old, she also was 
expected to make her own bed 
neatly, pick up her room once a 
week, and do the supper dishes 
alone, except when there was 
company, a lot of extras or if she 
was given a special dispensation. 

How does this amount and this 
philosophy compare with what you 
and your child have agreed on? 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


D.H.1.A. record services are available 


[ AIRY Herd Improvement Associ- 
ations are organized and operat- 

ed by dairy farmers. The kind of 
services and methods of providing them are 


determined by the local association. 

The records obtained in these associations 
are useful for educational and research pur- 
poses and can be useful to all dairy farmers 
as well as to the individual herd owner. 

Standard forms have been developed and 
are supplied by the U.S.D.A,. for standard 
D.H.LA. records, owner-sampler records, and 


weigh-a-day-a-month milk records. State 
and county extension workers make these 


forms available to local associations, train 
fieldmen and technicians to perform the 
services, and assist the local dairymen in 
operating the program and using the records. 

Of these three, standard D.H.1LA. records 
are the most complete records for the herd. 


The record includes monthly and accumula- 
tive records for milk, fat, and test of indi- 
vidual cows and the herd. Also, the stand- 
ard records usually include amount and cost 
of feed and income over feed cost for each 
cow. Identification of animals and direct 
supervision are provided with this service. 
Because of the completeness, careful iden- 
tification of animals, and supervision, these 
records are used for the national sire-proving 
program and for research purposes. 

In addition to being more complete, the 
work on the standard record is done by the 
association. Thus more time and personnel 
are needed and standard records cost more 
than the others. The local association fixes 
the cost. The charges must cover expenses 
incurred by the local association in provid- 
ing a fieldman to make the monthly visit to 
weigh and sample the milk. It also covers 
the cost of testing the samples and the time 


required for calculating and recording the in- 
formation in the record book. 

Owner-sampler testing is where, the owner 
or dairy farmer takes the milk samples once 
a month. The fieldman leaves sample bot- 
tles and a barn sheet for the owner-sampler 
member. After the farmer has taken the 
samples, they are picked up by the fieldman 
and taken to the central laboratory for the 
testing and necessary calculating of records. 

The completeness and accuracy of these 
records are largely determined by the dairy- 
man’s sampling. The dairymen on owner- 
sampler testing can get the information 
needed to keep a very complete record on 
each cow. Since there is no supervision of 
the weighing and sampling of the milk and 
no positive identification of the individual 
cows, these records are not used in the sire- 
proving program. 

The dairyman is doing part of the work 
and thus the association has less expense. 
Owner-sampler records cost about half as 
much as standard records. 

Weigh-a-day-a-month is a new plan to en- 
courage more dairymen to begin production 
testing. This record is based primarily on 
milk production. The milk of each cow is 
weighed by the farmer for one day each 
month and the barn sheet is mailed to a cen- 
tral place such as the county agent's office 
for calculations. No fat test is run. 

This type of record contains less informa- 
tion. The cost for this service is very low 
since monthly visits and testing for butter- 
fat are eliminated. 

Dairy cows should have production rec- 
ords. Contact your county agenf to get de- 
tails on the kind of services available. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Anemia in pigs can be prevented 


ANEMIA is a nutritional disease of 
suckling pigs that generally takes 
its greatest toll between the second 
and sixth week after farrowing. However, 
in extreme cases, anernia may be present at 
birth. This disease is found most frequently 
in litters that have been kept on concrete 
with no access to lots or pasture. 
Nutritional anemia occurs most often in 
early spring litters. When you have anemia 
in your baby pigs, it is caused by a lack of 
enough iron and copper in the sow’s milk to 
promote normal red blood cell formation. 
External symptoms of anemia in pigs are 
thumping of the sides, paleness of the skin, 
shrinking in flesh, and roughness of the hair. 
These symptoms may appear within a week 
after farrowing. Some of the pigs showing 
these symptoms may die within a few days 
Those that survive make a slow recovery, 
and are more susceptible to other diseases or 
round worm infection. Post mortem exam- 
ination of the anemic pigs reveals very wa- 
tery blood, and very pale muscles. The liver 
is mottled grayish yellow, and contains areas 
of fibrous tissue where lesions occurred. 
There are several approved methods of 
supplying adequate amounts of iron and cop- 
per for baby pigs. One of the best methods 
is to give an iron copper pill at three days 
after farrowing, and again on the tenth day. 
To give the baby pig the pill, lay it on its 
side, and with the thumb and fore-finger 
place the pill at the base of the tongue. You 
can also use a small balling gun. 





You may want to give the iron and cop- 
per by painting the udders of your sows 
once a day for three to four weeks with a 
solution prepared by dissolving one pound 
copperas in one-half gallon of hot water. A 
small amount of corn syrup helps keep the 
solution on the teats and udder. 

A ‘third method often recommended is to 
put a piece of clean fresh sod or dirt into 
the pen every few days. The pigs will 
“nose” over the dirt and get some of it con- 
taining mineral matter into their mouth, and 
into their systems. Mixing one-fourth pound 
of finely-ground copperas in approximately 
100 pounds of dirt makes it more effective. 


—F, J. Giesler 
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Goal 


“I get a dime each dead or alive. 
I bring ‘em back dead Iater.” 
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Let’s kill those flies 


A PAIR of houseflies could theoretically 

create a population of 191 quintillion flies 
in six months, Flies breed fast, so the first 
step in breaking the fly life cycle is to pre- 
vent breeding. 

Around farm buildings, the housefly is 
common. It breeds largely in manure. A 
generation (egg, larva or maggot, pupa, and 
adult fly) takes as little as a week. Thus, 
remove manure from barn pens and yards, 
each week or less. When this is impractical, 
use granules, flakes, dusts, or sprays of in- 
secticides which kill fly maggots in manure 
accumulations. 

Then there are the blood-sucking stable, 
deer, and horse flies and mosquitoes which 
demand spraying of cattle. Stable fly breed- 
ing in decaying vegetable matter like wet- 
based straw stacks can be lessened by man- 
agement. For dairy cattle, one may choose 
from several longer lasting spray materials 
like methoxychlor, DDT, or toxaphene. But 
some prefer quick knockdown sprays on cat- 
tle at milking time. Activated pyrethrins 
sprays are the most recent developments of 
this type. 

Some newer devices for applying quick 
knockdown sprays are treadle sprayers which 
let dairy cattle spray themselves, and elec- 
trical barn fogging machines. 

Also spray hog and chicken houses, the 
barn, and other fly-hangouts, if needed. Mal- 
athion, methoxychlor, and possibly dipterex 
will be used a great deal in dairy barns. 

—E. A. Fisher 





Control raspberry diseases 


ar CONTROLLING diseases is an im- 
Rey portant factor in raspberry grow- 
at ing. Recommended cultural practices 
such as planting disease-free nursery stock, 
destroying wild or abandoned bramble 
patches near the planting, burning prunings, 
controlling weeds, and insuring good air cir- 
culation will help reduce the diseases. 

Black raspberries are quite susceptible to 
certain diseases and should not be planted 
in the same planting with other types. If 
diseases have been a problem, it is advisable 
to prune out and burn all the fruiting canes 
immediately after the last picking. 

Certain chemical spray mixtures will con- 
trol some of the common raspberry diseases. 
Under Wisconsin conditions anthracnose, spur 
blight, and mosaic are the most common dis- 
eases on red, yellow, and purple raspber- 
ries. Black raspberries are commonly infect- 
ed with anthracnose, crown gall, mosaic, and 
orange rust. 

Anthracnose can be identified by small, 
slightly sunken, gray colored spots having a 
purple border. These are found first on the 
young green shoots. These spots enlarge as 
the season progresses. The infected canes 
will dry out and may crack open where the 
spots are numerous. 

Spur blight is a serious disease which can 
be identified on the young canes by purplish 
to brown areas surrounding the point of at- 
tachment of the leaves. Most of these areas 
are found on the lower end of young canes. 
These spots enlarge and often the buds only 
partially develop. Sometimes spur blight 
damage is confused with winter killing. 

Mosaic is a common virus disease and 
expresses itself by mottled, deformed leaves. 
Fruit is often dry and seedy. 

Crown gall is a bacterial disease causing 
enlarged warty swellings on the crown or 
base of the canes, 

Orange rust is found on black raspberries. 
The underside of the leaves may be covered 
with orange-colored pustules. The plant is 
severely weakened and generally dies. 

For further information on control, write 
Department of Horticulture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

—G. C. Klingbeil 
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Oklahoma A and M 
has top college team 


W INNER of the 1956 National 
Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest was Cklahoma A 
and M, coached by P. C. McGilliard. 
There were 33 teams in the con- 
test. It was the first time in the 18 
years Oklahoma has participated 
that they won first place. With a 
score of 2,040, Oklahoma had a 13- 
point lead over Cornell University, 
coached by S. T. Slack. Third place 
was won by Illinois, followed by 
Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Ontario, Canada; and Loui- 
siana State, in that order. 
Members of the winning team 
were Jerry Richardson, George 
Smith, and Bill Kelso. Richardson 
was fourth high individual and 
Smith tied for sixth. In the Jer- 
sey breed, all three boys tied for 
fourth place. 
High individual and winner of 
the Kildee scholarship was Harold 


Childress, a member of the Ten- 
nessee squad. Childress, with a 
score of 710, had a 3-point lead 
over Ronald Eberhard of Ohio 
State. Third individual was David 
Porter, Cornell, followed by Rich- 
ardson of Oklahoma; Roy Gibson, 
Ky.; Roger Strack, ILL; 
Okla.; Kenneth Kirton, Kan.; Del- 
mer Hall, IL; David Breeze, Ia. 

Oklahoma was high team in Jer- 
seys, while Ohio had first in Ayr- 
shires. Kansas ranked first in 
Brown Swiss; Illinois was top team 
in Guernseys; and Penn State was 
first in Holsteins. Childress was 
top Guernsey judge; Harlan Ritchie 
of Iowa, high in Ayrshires; Ronald 
Buxenbaum of Cornell ranked first 
in Brown Swiss; Roy Gibson, Ky., 
was top Holstein judge; and Lloyd 
James of Ohio had the high score 
in Jerseys. A picture of Oklahoma’s 
winning team will appear in @ 
later issue, 





Washington wins 4-H judging contest 


WASHINGTON STATE, with a 

score of 1,923, won first place 
in the National 4-H Dairy Cattle 
Judging Contest held at the Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress. 
Coached by John Westergreen, the 
team consisted of Gary Bailey, Lar- 
ry Benson, David Dickson, and his 
sister, Bonnie; alternate. David 
was high individual in the entire 
contest while Gary Bailey ranked 
eighth. 

Second place was won by the 
New York team, coached by H. A. 
Willman. They were followed by 
Maryland, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, New 
Jersey, and Nebraska, in that or- 
der. Thirty teams competed. 


Following Dickson in individual 
ranking were Shirley Ann Major, 
Okla.; Clifford Stiles, Md. (high 
in Brown Swiss); Marvin Richards, 
N. Y.; Sarah Maultsby, North Car- 
olina; David Spahr, Ohio; and John 
Marbot, N. Y. High man in Ayr- 
shires was Billy Echols, Miss., while 
Lowell Farmer, Va. was high in 
Guernseys and his team also placed 
first in that breed. 

Roberta Weller, Md., was top 
Holstein judge with Kansas the 
top team; Charles Dey, Ill, was 
high Jersey judge, with Oklahoma 
the winning team. Texas ranked 
first in Ayrshire judging while 
Maryland was the top team in 
Brown Swiss. 





Eight F.F.A. teams win gold emblems in 
national meet 


F THE 39 state teams that com- 

peted in the National F.F.A. 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest held 
at the National Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, October 1, the following re- 
ceived gold emblem awards: Ar- 
kansas, California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-two boys received gold 
emblems on the basis of their in- 
divicual judging. They were: George 
and Dwight Davis, Ark.; Jerry 


Poncia and Boyd Braren, Calif.; 
Jackie Scott and James Parsons, 
Ind.; John Van Diepen, Ia.; Robert 
Keller, Md.; Norman Gratz and 
Mervin Malo, Minn.; L. J. Brewer, 
Miss.; Bobby Myers and Billy 
Hodges, Mo.; Glen Hoffsis, Dorsey 
Leonhardt, and James Marten 
Ohio; Pete Curtis, Okla; Harry 
Riehle, Ore.; Duane Mattocks, Dick 
Packard, and Robert Sproat, Pa.; 
and Bobby Michael, Va. 





Ohio State’s judging team 





OHIO STATE’S JUDGING TEAM, that won first at the Eastern 
States Exposition and ranked sixth in the National Intercollegiate 


Dairy Cattle Judging Contest at Waterloo. Left to right: 


Harold 


Kaeser, coach; Cliff Jump; Lloyd James, second individual at Spring- 
field, high man in Ayrshires and Jerseys at Waterloo; Ronald Eber- 
hard, high man at Springfield, second high at Waterloo, and third 
at Chicago; George Niemeyer; and Tom Stickley. The team placed 


first in Ayrshires at Waterloo. 
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Ayrshire show truly national 


(Continued from page 1069) 


First prize 2-year-old and reserve 
grand champion was Shirecrest 
Ames, also shown by West Unity. 
Last year, he was the top senior 
yearling, junior champion, and re- 
serve grand champion. In the opin- 
ion of the judge he had more breed 
character, was wider over the loin, 
flatter in the rump, and stronger 
on his pasterns than the stylish 
Canadian entry, Selwood Victory, 
owned by M. D. Carter and Stan- 
sell Brothers. 


Another repeater from last year 
was the winning senior yearling, 
Iow Ayr Designer’s Jupiter, shown 
by Howie Lang and Sons, Brooklyn, 
Iowa. He was made junior cham- 
pion bull. While not as large or as 
deep as the second place senior 
yearling, he was much sharper, 
cleaner cut, and higher at his pins 
than the entry owned by Hugo 
Roehlk and Son, Walcott, Iowa. 
The second bull was somewhat of 
a problem, having too much width 
and depth to go below the smooth, 
dairy-like bull in third owned by 
William Hill and Sons, Md. New 
York bulls topped the junior year- 
ling class, first place going to 
Strathglass Loyal Alan, shown by 
Strathglass Farms, Port Chester. 
He was rather outstanding in the 
class in which only four were 
shown, being very sharp through- 
out and especially good on his legs. 
The second pair was close, the Iro- 
quois Farm bull winning over a 
West Unity entry on having more 
strength, nicer legs, and more width 
of rump. 

Top bull calf and reserve junior 
champion was Selwood Lula’s Vic- 
tory, shown by Stansell Brothers. 
He had more style, dairy charac- 
ter, more breediness about the head, 
and a neater rump than the deep- 
er-bodied bull owned by the Kan- 
sas State Reformatory in second. 

In a very nice heifer calf class, 
two younger heifers headed the 
lineup. The top heifer, Morleyhurst 
Beatrice, shown by Robert Ward, 
Ontario, Canada, was an exception- 
ally stylish heifer being stronger 
in the heart, over the top, smooth- 
er over the rump, and cleaner in 
the neck and throat than the sec- 
ond heifer owned by Sunny Acres 
Farm, Georgetown, N. Y. 

The junior yearling class was 
won by Shirecrest Chic, shown by 
West Unity, over a Strathglass 
Farm entry. It was a very nice 
pair on top, the winner having a 
little more depth of heart, middle, 
and flank; also was sharper over 
the withers. The judge granted the 
second heifer more strength of 
bone, a nicer head, and a more de- 
sirable rump. 


Unruh has junior champion . . . 


One of the outstanding animals 
in the show was the top senior 
yearling and junior champion of 
the show, Chet-Ayr Model Wendy, 
owned by Chester Unruh, Hillsboro, 
Kan., last year’s top heifer calf 
and junior champion. Springing 
heavily, she showed considerably 
more maturity in body and udder 
than the very sharp, open heifer 
owned by W. S. Watson, Hutchin- 
son, Kans., in second. These two 
heifers were junior and reserve 
junior champions, respectively. 

Strathglass Farm won the Junior 
Get of Sire class on the Get of 
Strathglass Laird’s victory, fol- 
lowed by gets owned by Lang and 
Watson. 

All of the milking classes had 


very satisfactory tops. The 2-year- 
old cl..ss provided the ringside with 
more suspense than any of the oth- 
ers. In what Boynton called a 
“real class”, (there were 23 shown) 
he spent considerable time work- 
ing the top four animals and fi- 
nally started with Plainview Dairy 
Bell 2nd, owned by Howard Mackey 
and Son, Olin, Iowa, that stood on 
much stronger pasterns and had a 
lot of balance throughout. She was 
followed by a fresher, sharper heif- 
er owned by Meredith Farm, Tops- 
field, Mass., then by an Unruh en- 
try that was switched from fourth 
to third at the last minute. The 
latter was a very strong heifer 
that had an excellent rump, and 
was more upstanding than any oth- 
ers in the class, but was faulted 
for lacking quality in her udder. 
A Strathglass heifer ended up in 
fourth. 

The winning 3-year-old was 
Strathglass Lively Edna, shown by 
Strathglass, that was larger, had 
more stretch, and was more nearly 
correct in her fore udder and teat 
placement than the Stansell Broth- 
ers entry, that was conceded a 
higher and wider rear udder attach- 
ment and a smoother rump. 

M. D. Carter, Ontario, Canada, 
had what was considered an easy 
top in the 4-year-old class on Pine- 
dale Marilyn, a very smooth, clean- 
cut cow that was smoother in the 





One of the reasons why the 
Ten Commandments are 80 
short and to the point is the 
fact they were given direct 
and did not come out of a 
committee. 

—H. G. Hutcheson 











shoulders and in her fore udder 
and also had a squarer teat place- 
ment than the Stansell Brothers 
entry in second. The winner was 
later reserve senior and reserve 
grand champion of the show. 

First prize aged cow and grand 
champion female was an 8-year-old 
New York cow, Brisklea Dairy 
Queen, shown by Ralph Cooley of 
Ghent, shown at Waterloo for the 
first time. A large cow with more 
stretch and scale than the very 
smooth, good-uddered cow in sec- 
ond, she made a popular champion. 
The second place winner, Flo Jean, 
owned by West Unity (winner of 
the best udder class), did have 
more quality of udder. She was 
followed by the second place win- 


ner in the best udder class, Wau- 
watosa’s Ideal Sherry, shown by 
William Hill and Sons, Md. There 


were 13 shown. 

In addition to being the first Ca- 
nadian hérd to win the Premier 
Breeder and Premier Exhibitor 
awards at the National Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress, Stansell Brothers had 
the top dairy herd, best 3 females, 
and the winning produce of dam 
on the Produce of Homestead Lady 
Cora 2nd. Howie Lang and Sons 
won second, followed by another 
Stansell produce. 

Strathglass had second prize dairy 


herd and best 3 females, while 
Watson won the get of sire class 
on the Get of Ayr-Line Modish 
Guy, last year’s national grand 
champion. Stansell won second in 
this class, followed by Strathglass. 
There were five state herds, New 
York first, followed by Ontario, 
Canada; Kansas, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. 
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4 EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 







Easy to use 


®@ HANDY DISPOSABLE SYRINGE 
' ®@ ONE-HAND INJECTION 

© SOFT PLASTIC TIP 

® A FULL DOSE WITH NO WASTE 


ASL 4-in-] infusion ointment combines 
two antibiotics and two sulfa drugs 
which are effective against the five com 
mon causes of mastitis. Each dose con 
tains 300,000 units of penicillin, plus 
dihydrostreptomycin, sulfamerazine and 
sulfathiazole 
And for the bie dose for the big job 
ask for ASL 750 Infusion Ointment — oa 
28 cc dose in disbosable syringe 
Fe See your dealer 
or write 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MADISON 1 WISCON N 















BILT-RITE Cow Trainer 

TRAINS YOUR COWS TO 

BACK UP WHEN THEY 
HAVE TO “*Cco” 


Saves bedding and 
hours of your time « 
Keeps stalls and ani 
mats clean « Quick 
Easy to install « Oper 
ates on electric fence 
controfier 
MONEY BACK 






INSEMIKIT'S ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 
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GUARANTEE Money Shop Wath 
VETERINARIAN 
APPROVED ‘overeat 
Pokg. of 5 Pokg. of 10 Pokg. of 15 
$10.60 $19.50 $28.40 WRITE TODAY / 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 
MONROE, WIS pepr.# | | 


















robber rat dies 


WISCONSIN 






p..4 Loox ror Wartarin ow re case: 
WORLD'S GREATEST RAT AND MOUSE KILLER 
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One application of Dr. 6 
6 oie @ Naylor's Dehornin 
” ion Paste on horn button of 
cans ; calves, kids, lambs—and 
i a oo no borns will grow. No 
Write for FREE ‘ cutting, no bleeding. 402. 
Dept. A-18 jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL co | “5 CL mailed postpaid. 
South St. Paul, Minnesota Morrie 12, N.Y. 


Wire Winder, NO. HORNS! 9 
actor power and. | Dr. Naylor’ 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 


ght. Colle 














Lower Feed Costs—FASTER GAINS! 
with VIKING PTO knife-type HAMMER MILLS 








Aericuleural ceses clearly prove that cattle fed on feed ground in 
Viking-cype hammer mills macure quicker and at less cost per 100 
Ibs. of grain than those fed on feed ground any other way. 
Vikine—"the first and still the finest”—offers many advantages 
—swivel dust collector—optional magnetic feed-table chat elimi- 
nates hardware from feed, etc 

Juste print your name and address on the margin of this ad and 
mail it in for our free booklet 


Viking MANUFACTURING CO. 


1518 Yuma St., Manhattan, Kansas 





‘ity Machinery 
Since 1931 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
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One-half of Britain’s cattle 
are bred artificially 


From 360 herds 11 years ago, Britain's pro- 
gram has grown to 167,450 herds. Holsteins 
on increase as dual-purpose numbers fade. 


by H. A. Herman 


ficial insemination service for 

over half of her 3,250,000 cows. 
On the program in 1955-56 were 
1,611,047 head. 

Artificial breeding has grown 
rapidly since World War II. In 
1944-45 only one centre (stud) op- 
erated, and reported servicing 360 
herds containing 2,599 cows. By 
1950-51 the number had reached 
70,966 herds with 567,158 cows 
serviced by 24 bull studs with 69 
local units. In 1955-56 the total 
is 29 bull studs with about 100 
subcentres servicing 1,611,047 cows 
in 167,450 herds. 

The artificial breeding program 
in Britain is under control of the 
Milk Marketing Board, a govern- 
ment created agency. Its activities 
are far-reaching in the dairy in- 
dustry in England and Wales, for 
its program includes milk market- 
ing, the artificial breeding pro- 
gram, production testing, and eco- 
nomic studies on dairy farming. 


In the United States we have a 
population density of about 52 
people per square mile. In Britain, 
including English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh peoples, we find over 
51 million people in an area of 
93,971 square miles—or about 541 
per square mile. With over ten 
times as many people per square 
mile as ours, Britain’s problem is 
definitely one of sufficient food. 

In their economy artificial 
breeding is an asset. Cows are 
using the feed and labor once as- 
signed bulls in many herds, and 
better inheritance is extended. 

In England and Wales there are 
22 Milk Marketing Board (M.M.B.) 
A. I. Centres. There are alsa seven 
nonmember bull centres. 

The M. M. B. centres account- 
ed for 1,279,185 cows and the non- 
board associations 331,862 cows 
artificially inseminated in 1955-56. 
Of this number, 58 per cent are 
dairy cattle, 17 per cent are dual- 
purpose (with Milking Shorthorns 
accounting for 90 per cent of the 
dual-purpose); Beef breeds ac- 
count for 25 per cent of the total 
cows inseminated. 

In numbers dual-purpose cattle 
are losing ground, with an in- 
crease in services to Friesians 
(Holsteins). A part of this trend 
is due to Milking Shorthorn breed- 
ers introducing a number of beef 
Shorthorn sires after the war to 
take advantage of a high beef 


B tant’ is depending upon arti- 





market. It helped them in dollar 
income but milk production of 
this breed has become more vari- 
able, while the trend toward 
strictly dairy or strictly beef 
breeds has become more pro- 
nounced. 

The use of sires in artificial in- 
semination in Britain is shown in 
the table below, 


On the average, about 2,000 
cows are inseminated annually per 
sire. The Milk Marketing Board 
has 596 sires in its 22 centres. 
The average age is 6 years 3 
months, Many are proved sires, 
though nearly half are young sires 
being sampled. This. is similar to 
our picture here in America. 

The bull studs are fairly uni- 
form with respect to housing and 
sires kept. The number of cows 
inseminated per stud ranges from 
26,000 to 103,000. Typical is the 
centre at Tarpoley, inseminating 
72,512 cows of nearly all breeds. 

The bull stud buildings are well- 
constructed, generally of concrete 
and steel, and exceed many in the 
United States in durability and 
low upkeep. 

Technicians, for most part, use 
cars. These are Austins, provided 
by the breeding centre. If used 
for personal use, the technician 
buys the gasoline. 

The service is carried on from 
the 22 M. M. B. bull centres 
through 81  sub-centres (local 
units). A senior inseminator or 
manager is employed at each sub- 
centre but the bull stud is the 
main centre. 

A veterinary officer is main- 
tained at each bull stud. He takes 
care of veterinary problems and 
supervisor's activities. The pro- 
gram is very uniform from cen- 
tre to centre. The entire program 
is coordinated by the A. I. man- 
agement of the Production Divi- 
sion of the Milk Marketing Board. 

There are no private operators, 
as in the United States, but some 
institutions have set up their own 
program, Nevertheless, coopera- 
tion with the central governing 
board is good, 

Conception rate is about 65 to 
70 per cent first-service nonre- 
turns and compares favorably to 
that in the United States. Though 
generations older and dyed-in-the- 
wool-stockmen, Britain’s farmers 
are generally sold on their A. I. 
program. 














Per cent Per cent 
Ayrshire 8.5 South Devon 1.7 
Friesian 39.4 Aberdeen Angus 6.9 
Guernsey 6. Devon 3.8 
Jersey 3.7 Hereford 13.3 
Dairy Shorthorn 13.5 Lincoln Red 0.8 
Red Poll 0.8 Galloway 0.10 
Black Welsh 0.6 Sussex 0.60 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





ba Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers from 
to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents per 
el and Guernseys 10 cents per pound. All 


heifers sold by the pound. Also oe cows 
and heifers. rite or call. LINK B : 
INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 21." 


CENTRAL Wisconsin Dairy Cattle Breeder Sales 
Co-op. is where you find” the best in Holstein, 
Guernsey and Brown Gate. MIKE ALBRECHT, 
Secy., Auburndale, W: 

CHOICE Holsteins—Springing cows, first calf and 
open heifers. Calfthood vaccinated, TB and 
Bang’s tested. VERNUS STROMMEN, Bian- 
chardville, Wisconsin, 21-6 

FOR Sale: Seven registered Holstein heifers, 
large, all due from October to January. Priced 
reasonable. WHELAN FARMS, Box 101, Hart- 
tord, Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys, and Brown 
Swiss. All ages. J. M. MceFARLAND, Water- 
town, Wisconsin, 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Mlinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818. 1-* 

KEATING Brothers Farm offers large selection 
fresh and springing selected cows and heil- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 








der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort At wi Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905. 18-* 


HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, “Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"" El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 1-24 

REGISTEREL Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 

REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. EK. V. = 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Contin’, 
Aceredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 2-° 


CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy cows and 


heifers. Delivered on approval. Some vaccinat- 
ed. JAMES BE. WELCH, R#1, Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 


HOLSTEIN cows and heifers with proddction, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 

CLEAR View Farm—For 21 years Iowa's Re- 
liable Dairy Cattle Brokers. Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa Holsteins. OLEA 
— FARM, phone 5-2651, Blairsburg. 

14-* 


NORTHERN dairy cattle. Registered or select 
high grades Direct from quality herds. 
R. F. CULLER, Amery, Wisconsin. 14.* 

300 Holstein cows and heifers to choose from. 


Fresh, close up, and in stages. You 
won't find as many and ak 
ity cattle on hand anywhere. In doubt? 
See for yourself. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 14-10 
LARGE selection of choice Holstein springing 
cows and heifers. GEORGE BRICHER & SON, 


St. Charles, Illinois. Phone 2347 or 5895. 17-10 
FOR Sale: Our own herd of Canadian imported 
Registered Ayrshire cattle. Thirty seven (37) 
head. Also officially vaccinated Holstein and 
Guernsey heifers, 300 to 600 Ibs. Trailer load 
lots. DR. HARRY T. LARSON, Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 19-3 


BUY your vaccinated dairy cows, heifers and 
calves direct from the farmers where quality 
prevails. 


GEO. E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Phone 944-R. 19-7 
CHOICE dairy cattle. All ages. For information 
write ROBERT H. WALTER, Lannon, Wis- 
consin. 19-* 
BUVERS—An opportunity to buy on the farms 
these cattle are raised on. You decide on your 
purchases. Not a sale barn agency. Our fieldmen 
cover 8 counties, northern Wisconsin. DR. HAR- 
RY T. LARSON, Ashland, Wisconsin. 19-3 
HOLSTEINS—Several hundred choice Minnesota 
and Wisconsin tested heifers — yearlings and 
over, 13c Ib. Also choice calves. ED HOWEY, 
South St. Panl, Minnesota. 20-4 
ARRIVING weekly from northern Wisconsin, 
choice Holstein springing heifers and cows. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM CLOW, 
Plainfield, Ill. Telephone 7-3232 or 7-3236. 20-6 
HOLSTEINS. Box 50, Watertown, Wis. 18-7 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS Testers. 








Send for free sample and 


literature. LARAY MFG. CO., Pataskala, 
Ohio. 20-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 


complete line. Write for free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 
INSTRUCTION bulletins on artificial insemina- 
tion free on request. Finest quality instruments. 
BREEDERS EQUIPMENT 0©0., Fiourtown, 
Pa. 20-4 
SAVE 30%: Veterinary supplies; leading Masti- 
tis ointment $3.99 dozen. Many bargains. Write 
BOX 54, Milwaukee 13, Wis. for catalog. 21-* 
ATTENTION Dairymen. Are you willing to try 
Iosan on money beck guarantee? Sure you will. 
Iosan a cleaner. sanitizer and milkstone re- 


mover all in one bottle. Saves time and money. 
Order trom Hauler or Dairy Plant or write 
IOSAN, 4742 South Kedzie, Chicago, Illinois. 


HORN weights. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.25 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 


plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 


Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SsUP- 
PLY CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 24-* 
NEW profits for Milk Testers and Artificial Breed- 
ers. Supply your clients with a complete line 
of high quality fast selling profitable Anti-Mas- 
tities infusions. These high potency, low cost 
formulations are available in either tubes or 
disposable syringes. both attractively packaged 
for easy sales. Write now while exclusive 
franchised territories are still open, and we 
will send full details plus sample of fully il- 
lustrated 2-color folders which we supply free 
for your distribution. BOX 794, care Hoard's 


Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

FREE 84 page catalog livestock diseases. Oom- 
plete line vaccines, drugs, instruments. Save 
money. KANSAS CITY VACCINE OO., Dept. 
W, Kansas City, Mo. 17-spl 





CATTLE MARKERS 





DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt- 
Indiana. 16-* 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock oupp jes. pow catalog. NASCO 


Fort_ Atkinson, sconsin, 14-* 
COLORED nylon, aluminum and brass. Send for 
catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON. 
Drawer 152-H, "Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 


FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers 50c each. Halters and other supplies. 
Save money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY. 
Box 878-H, Santa Barbara, California. 20-3 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC Welders. 








New, heavy duty, 180 amp 


Free trial. Dealerships open. 8159 S0UTH 
PLEASANT, Department L., Minneapolis 20. 
Minnesota. 21-4 


COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., 


Air, Maryland. 18-* 
GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also 
auger bunk feedere—feeds up to 300 head in 


20 minstes automatically, Wet, hard packed 
or frozen siiage no problem. 30 days free trial. 
Low cost. Write RAILOC O©O., INC., Plain- 
field, TMlinois. 11-* 
ALLIS Chalmers and Farmall owners, save 40% 
buy your manure loader direct from factory. 
VAUGHN MFG. OO., St. Peter, Minn. 19.* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


USED International 10 can cooler, drop in, 7 
years old. Good shape. $195.00. Call or write 
ELTON FARMS, Route 4, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. Telephone Dousman 685. 

INFLATIONS—All Milkers. Finest synthetic or 
rubber. See Red Star dealer or write Dept. 
L, RED STAR, Sauk City, Wis., for booklet. 
Dealerships available. 

WANTED—-100 gal. Cherry-Burrell Univat Pas- 
teurizer. BOX 791, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

NEW 7% gallon stainless 








steel] milking ma- 


chine pails $22.00. Vacuum pumps. WIL- 
LIAM REID CO., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 12-10 


SAVE up to $12. Yearly per cow on feed costs 
with Chow-Chart! Durable plastic frame 9”x5” 
has aluminum clamp to fit any size stanchion 
pipe; front holds changeable printed card for 
production, breeding data. Back, facing feed 
alley, blank for chalking correct grain measure. 
Developed and tested by dairyman. You need 
one Chow-Chart for each cow. Low as 75c¢ each 
postpaid, 21 or more. Free folder. Write CHOW- 
CHART, Box 742C, Bath, N. 19-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


DEHYALFALFA Chops, with molasses. 
hay. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., 
Bavaria, Ohio. 

DAIRY-Alfalfa-Clover-and other top grades hay 
Inspection quality guaranteed. ART CALLARI 
HAY COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 19-* 


FEED BAGS 








Baled 
New 
9-* 











WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


160 ACRE farm, central Wisconsin. 
new home, all modern machinery, $25,300, 
complete. 1/3 down. Many other good farms, 
ask for free list. VERN STEVENS, Route 3, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, representing Johnson 
Reality. Phone Spencer 2236. 18-6 

All-modern home and excellent white-painted 
outbuildings on heavy soil 238 acre Barron 
County farm. On bilacktopped highway con- 
venient two railroad towns. About 100 acres 
plowland; balance pasture; some good hard- 

timber. Only about $80 per acre or 
$19,000 and well worth it! Not a cheap farm 
but an exceptionally good one, reasonably 
riced! BAKER LAND & TITLE O©0O., Land 
Bpectalists Since 1874, St. Oroiz Falls, Wis. 








29 cows, 
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HELP WANTED 








sells higher than here! Asking more, but willing 
submit offer of $200 an acre. Red topsoil 7 {t. 
pasture, fed creek, splendid 

ou ranch house, semi-modern sharemans 
house and cabin. 4 barns. Terms. Many farms 
to choose from. L- 

Wisconsin, Phone 12-W. 21-2 


, Evans 
ONE ‘ot Virginia's finest dairy farms, about 800 
acres fertile alfalfa type land, magnificent co- 
lonial house, 100 cow barn, lacge tramp shed, 
630 gallon bulk tank, 5 silos, 8 tenant houses, 
over 300 Holsteins, majority pure bred, 190 now 
milking, complete equipment; $300,000.00 for 
everything. Many others. Brokers’ cooperation 
ar BROWNING REAL ESTATE AGEN- 
, Culpeper, Virginia. 
roa "gale: Dairy farm of 148 acres, all open, 
available for pastugt or cultivation. Complete- 
ly equipped for Grade A operation in $6.25 


per cwt. milk market. Available August 10, 
1956. J. T. NEELY, JR.. Box 880, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 


207 ACRE farm, black prairie soil. 180 acres un- 
der cultivation, rest June grass pasture, Two 


new silos, new basement barn, good modern 
buildings, $24,000. WILLIAY MC SHERRY, 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 21-* 


NEW Strout Winter Catalog! Just out! Mailed 
free! Over 3000 bargains. 36 states, coast-to- 
coast. Farms, homes, businesses. World's larg- 
est! 56 years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-TF 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Tilinois. 21-2 

GOOD dairy farms: Best mild climate; longer 
grazing. Write for bulletin or your require- 
ments. LEWIS FARM AGENOY, Lenoir City, 
Tennessee. 18-4 








FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Fully stocked. Good buildings. 
modern equipment Inquire BOX 6953, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 

DAIRIES 

FOR Rent: Modern dairy operation. FLEMING 

& KURTZ, Crown Point, Indiana. 





FARMS FOR RENT 








200 ACRE dairy farm for rent. Grade A milk. 
Milking 36 Guernseys. 50-50 basis. Send de- 
tails to 8. A. SCHTEBER AND SON, 301 Wal- 
nut Street, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING farm manager-herdsman desires per- 
manent responsible position. Married, three chil- 
dren. Experienced in all phases of farming 
Knows livestock and machinery. Excellent ret- 

GLENN NESS. Buffalo, Minnesota 
Phone 670-W2. 

EXPERIENCED dairyman desires position as farm 
manager or head herdsman in large operation 








Southern states preferred. BOX 136, Oxford 
N.Y. 

MARRIED man, 33, desires artificial insemina- 
tors job. BOX 787, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Married man with help to run a mod- 
ern central Wisconsin dairy farm. Barn clean- 
er, silo unloaders, Surge milkers, 55 cow herd. 
Share arrangement, modern living quarters. 
Write previous experience, age, family. DR. 
dD. O. CRSIG, Colby, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: Milker for registered Holsteins. In- 
creasing our herd. Need married man capable 
of managing separate barn, Modern house avail- 
able. Please state wages expected and full par- 
ticulars first letter. GREEN MEADOW FARMS. 
Elsie, Michigan. 20-2 

MARRIED dairyman. Large herd, northern Iili- 
nois. Completely mechanized barn. Modern 
house. Excellent pay. BOX 793, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-2 

WANTED—Married or single man for farm work 
with experience and references. Top wages. 
RALPH WAGNER, R#2, Barron, Wisconsin 

WANTED—Single man experienced with initia- 
tive and interest to work on modern Registered 
Guernsey farm in northern Illinois. State ex- 
perience and references. BOX 792, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 21-2 

EXPERIENCED Dairyman for large registered 
herd. Modern house with bath. Good salary 
and vacation. Opportunity for advancement. 
Farm located in southern Wisconsin. BOX 790, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

WANTED — Experienced married man to work 
with large registered Holstein herd in southern 








Wisconsin. Could use man with son large 
enough to help. House with modern bath. Sal- 
ary and vacation. BOX 789. care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED: Working partner, leaser, buyer. 600 
acre cattle, timber ranch. PAUL SEIGLER 
Monetta, 38. C, 

MARRIED man with enough help to run modern 
Wisconsin 160 acre farm with 90 registered 
Holsteins. No other livestock. BOX 788, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED—Field man, top quality in ability and 
habits. Married. Must know how to operate and 
maintain good equipment Don't want average 
must be better and will pay accordingly. Part 
of year will help in dairy barn but main job 
will be outside. Wisconsin. Can wait until Jan- 
uary or February. Write BOX 774, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 20-4 


WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 


hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 
East. Top wages BOX 687, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 8-* 


WANTED: Manager with formal training and ex- 
perience for 1,000 cow milking herd, registered 
Guernseys, Holsteins and Grades, milked in 
twelve stall parlor with loose housing arrange- 
ment. Both year around pasture ard lot feed- 
ing of silage, hay and green forage. Good pay, 
house furnished. Write or call ©. 8. OCOBLE, 
Velda Dairy Farm, Tallahassee, Florida. 20-2 


MARRIED or single. Dairy farming quality 
registered Holsteins. Permanent. State expe- 
rience. ROOM 319, 1150 N. State &t., 
Chicago. 1l-spl 


— ie for general farm work, especially 
barn. Northern Illinois Holstein farm. 

ne BS — housing. In first letter send 

BOX 771, care Hoard’s 


Dekepueal wr Atkinson, Wisconsin. 19-3 


SALESMAN WANTED 








8IG money daily: Two minute demonstration 
makes easy sale. Demonstrate and sell Camp- 
bell’s Gro-Green with Dietene Fertilizer and 
Nitrogen Solutions. Only company manutactur- 
ing all formulas for all fertilizer needs. Est. 
1928. Free sample and demonstrating kit free 
Full or part time. CAMPBELL asape<! 
Rochelle 225, Illinois. 16 
EXCELLENT territories now available in same. 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri, for Farm 
Dairy Equipment and Supply salesmen. Line in- 
cludes well known bulk tank and pipe line milk- 
er. Car, expenses, salary, insurance and retire- 
ment benefits. Firm established over 50 years. 
BOX 778, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
kinson, Wisconsin. 20-* 


AGENTS WANTED 











GLEANS windows without mess, Strange ‘‘dry"’ 
cleaning-cloth. Replaces liquids. Windows 
gleam. Samples sent on trial, KRISTER ©O 
Dept. 104, Akron 8, Ohio 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


MORE money from farming! Write for The Grow 
more Manual—A guide to better tarming—No 
obligation. Also ask about the Growmore Sales 
Franchise, if interested in field seed sales work 





























GARDNER SEED COMPANY, INC., 29 Spen- 
cer Street, Rochester 5, New York 20-5 

FOR Sale: Choice 8 to 10 week old Wisconsin 
feeder pigs, $11.00 each, Ail good thrifty pigs 
All vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER, Mid 
dieton, Wisconsin. Phone 2569-6 21." 

RAISE Nutria for profit. Write HENRY M 
TURNER, Route 1, Xenia, Ohio 

RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on §500 
month plan. Plenty markets Free details 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mount Pleasant, Michi 
gan 18-* 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN 

NEL FARM, Ackley, 


lowa 18-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAL, 
Lima, Ohio s* 


R6, 
SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
SPORTSMEN— World's Largest Kennel offers 500 
Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combina 
tion Hounds Rabbit and Squirre! Dogs 


Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue free, SMOKEY MOUN 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tenn. 15-10 
MUNTERS, Fine hunting hounds. Reasonable 
Trial. Free list, pictures. OKAW RIVER KEN 
NEL, Cowden, Illinois 19-spl 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


UNION Looms for profitable weaving. Weave rugs 
at home for neighbors on §69.50 Union Loom 
Thousands doing it. Booklet tree. CARLCRAFT 
CO., High St., Boonville, N. ¥ 

CASH crop. Earn easily $50-8250 epare time. Ne 
experience needed. Just show exclusive Elmira 
Christmas cards, gift wrappings. Samples on ap 





proval. Bonus: Free box cards, als 50% profit 
on first order. Hurry! ELMIRA GREETING 
CO., 187 Clinton, Elmira, N y 

FREE—Big new wholesale catalog! Up to 50% 
saving for you, family, friends on nationally 
known gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances. Christ 
mas cards, etc. Also make money selling part 


time! Write: EVERGREEN STUDIOS, Box 

846-BC, Chicago 42, Illinois. 15-8 
BUY Wholesale! Save 66-2/3%! ~ eee 

furniture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, to 


Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERVIC rE, 


Box 3338D5. San Franciscc 

NYLON hosiery bargains Factory oF a 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (se 
onds) 3 pair $1.00 Our select grade (irreg 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 9-sp 

$350 for your child's photo, all ages, if ed 
for advertising. May also qualify for free can 
era. Send photo for approva Returned two 
weeks ADVERTISERS 6000-BQY Sunset 


Los Angeles 28 17-s5 


FILM SERVICE 








FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in albur form, all 
for 25c coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 710 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 9-* 

10 PHOTO Christmas cards 89 Sample 10c. Try 
us once! Fast service! Top quality! 8 en 
larged dated prints from your roll 25c; 1 35 
(Trial offer), Reprints ae Kodacolor specialists 
Roll developed 90c; prints 32c ea Free " 
ers. WILLARD STU DIOS Box 2553T, Cleve 
land, Ohio 19.4 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering 
REISCH AUCTION 
Iowa. 





terms, s00n. Free catalog 
SCHOO! Masor { 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 
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Special Opportunities 





LEARN « g ler ‘ Write for 








AUCTION SCHOOI Bos 
Mise r »-° 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLISH s MEYER 
. y f N y 
NEED \ " vestock 
ler 
“W at 
AIRYMAN For A 
CATHER y. rene 
RLEW MFG. CO 
y 17-spl 
INCOME y farm «xX 
’ Sec je your farn 
pared with other 
ESTATES MGM'T 6644 


». Wisconsin 2 


FREE slog, Leathercraft 
big M aicraft cataiog 
‘ rT. { LARSON 

s Trips Chicag 24 


17-spl 





Sales Announcements 


l Holsteins. Calumet 100"" 
lolstein Sal For catalogue 
t W isconsin 
x Noon Holsteins 
spersa 5 miles northeast 
Visconsin ym Highway 
Darcey & Sons, 
wh, Wisconsin 
Holsteins 
Darcey 
Water 


Agent. Chilton, 


id Francis 
‘ 


tert 
11:30 AM 

e Ribbon Sale 

7 miles north of 

1 Highway 23 

& Sons. Sale Managers, Water- 

rseys. Heaven Hill Farm 

lion Sales Barn, 6 miles 

east of Lancaster, Pennsylvania on U.S. 

[ | Farm, Lake Placid, New 


ember 24 erse 





CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
herd werking. Fine with chil- 
dren Write for new booklet 
ond name of necrest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
506 North Sth Street, Boise, idaho 












Francis | 








TOP F.F.A. DAIRY WINNERS, left to right: Robert Thiel, Oregon 
City, Ore.; Richard Van Auken, Newton, N. J., top winner; Paul 
Klein, Versailles, Mo.; and Danny Bird, Jr., Bland, Va. 


National F.F.A. dairy winners 


ICHARD VAN AUKEN, 19-year- 

old F.F.A. member from New- 
ton, N. J., has won the nation’s top 
award in dairy farming by an 
F.F.A. member. He received a check 
in the amount of $250 at the Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress, Wa- 
terloo, Ia., October 1. 

Three other farm boys received 
F.F.A. Foundation checks of $200 
each as regional winners of dairy 
farming awards. They were Robert 
Thiel, Oregon City, Ore.; Danny 
Bird, Jr., Bland, Va.; and Paul 
Klein, Versailles, Mo. 

Van Auken, State F.F.A. presi- 
dent in New Jersey, owns 12 pro- 
ducing cows and 15 head of young 
stock, also has a 50 per cent in- 
terest in 18 additional cows. 

Starting in vocational agriculture 
in 1952 with 2 dairy heifers, 200 
pullets, 100 broilers, and 3 acres of 
corn, at the time of his graduation 
he had more than $1,000 worth of 
machinery and about $4,500 worth 
of cattle.” In addition, he owned 


300 broilers, 7 sheep, and 52 acres 
of land planted to corn, small 
grains, and hay. 

Last spring he swapped his equi- 
ty to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon Van Auken, for a full 50 
per cent interest in all the live- 
stock and equipment on the home 
farm, and promised to pay $7,500 
for his one-half share of the 125 
acres of land and buildings. 

Robert Thiel, who owns 21 head 
of Holsteins, has sold more than 
$10,000 worth of milk in the past 
three years. He and his father, 
Eldred Thiel, are now considering 
a full partnership on their 100- 
acre dairy farm and about 80 acres 
of rented land. 

Danny Bird is studying agricul- 
ture at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, but has had much of the re- 
sponsibility of operating their 360- 
acre home farm. He currently is 
president of the Virginia F.F.A. 
Association. 

Paul Klein, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Vincel Klein, has a herd of 10 
registered Jerseys, 6 of which are 
now producing milk. The average 
production of his cows last year 
was 8,050 pounds of milk and 457 
pounds of butterfat. A good judge 
of dairy cattle, Paul has represent- 
ed the Versailles F.F.A. chapter in 
two state judging contests. 





High-quality butter 
made from whey cream 


Quality of butter made from 
whey cream can be high, judging 
from research underway in several 
Wisconsin cheese factories. 

Proper handling of the whey 
cream is very important, say Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dairy research- 
ers Donald Raffel, L. I. Legrid, and 
L. C. Thomsen. 

The butter from whey cream is 
usually churned at creameries rath- 
er than at cheese factories where 
the whey is produced. Whey cream 
should be promptly and rapidly 
cooled to below 50 degrees, col- 
lected often, and transported in a 
refrigerated or insulated truck. 

Also important is the kind of 
equipment in the cheese factory. 
Only 18-8 type stainless steel or 
other equally satisfactory metals 
should be used. 

Much of the poor quality whey 
cream butter can be blamed on milk 
or whey coming into contact with 
copper or rusty surfaces. 

Whey cream obtained from salt 
drippings or press drippings should 
not be used for butter. It makes a 
very inferior grade. If the cheese 
maker wants to salvage this cream, 
the researchers emphasize that he 
should not include it with other’ 
lots of whey cream. 








The Profit Picture of Jerseys 


$ Earlier maturity — lower feeding costs, quicker returns. 


More efficient production of milk solids per hundred pounds 


of body weight. 


$ More money for Jersey milk because of the higher content 


of protein, fat, minerals, vitamins, etc, 


Adaptability to all kinds of climates and environments. 


Longer useful life in the dairy herd — fewer replacements. 


$ 
$ 
$ The best of grazing qualities. 
$ 


A breed backed by progressive programs for improvement, 


These all make a picture of profit. If you want to see this picture of more 


profit per acre on your farm, buy registered Jerseys. 


ignored. 


These 56 models have 
all the features you've 
been waiting for! 


Did you ever give serious consideration to the kind 
of picture a dairy herd makes on the ledger books? 
Whatever the picture looks like, you can be sure it’s the 
result of many causes — feeding, management, breed- 
ing, etc. All affect the ledger pages and none can be 


The breed of dairy cattle has an important bearing 


on the financial picture you have on your dairy farm. 


If you are a dairy farmer, it will pay you to look at 


this picture from all angles to see if you are making 


all the profit possible. 


Name. 


a Please send me free literature on the Jersey breed. 


my Please send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal maga- 
| want to know where to buy breeding stock. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio HD 1156A 





is 





Address. 





Post Office 


State 





Lcd 

















November 10, 


WHAT MORE 
DO 
YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
+ ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
+ HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME 


+ ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 
« ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 
« HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
« ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
« HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 
Free Literature on Request 
BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT WISCONSIN 


1956 














BREED TO BUTLER 


— oe ee oe ee ee ee eee 
ee ee ee ee 





HYCREST 


BUTLER 
Frozen semen is available from HyCrest Butler 


for your best cows. Butler was Grand Cham- 
pion at New York and Eastern States in 1954, 
and Reserve Grand at Waterloo and Chicago in 
1954 and 1955. His first ROP daughter made 
about 540 Ibe. fat-2x-2yr. He sired the Junior 
Champion Female at New York, 1955. Write for 
further information to: 


HYCREST FARMS, P.O. Box 366, Leominster,Mass. 





JERSEYS 


BRYN MAWR FARM has Tristram Basil Baronet 
in heavy service. Baronet is a six star, classified 
Very Good, son of Tristram Lord Basil, Excellent, 
Silver, Gold, Medal of Merit, Senior Superior Sire, 
out of Spozza Baronetti, Excellent Ton of Gold 
dam. For particulars write Frank 8. Astroth, 
Route #1, Farmington, Minnesota. 








LAST CALLI 


REGISTERED JERSEY SALE 


(Because of Fire—Heaven Hill rem Sell- 
ing 55 Head—Including an Exce 3009 
ior Sire. Sale To Be Hela At ‘PAVE ON 
SALES BARN, LANCASTER, PA. (Six Miles 
East—On U.S. 30) NOVEMBEM ‘34 1956. 








Records Mean Money 
To You! 


Write teday to HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on a 


ystem f your 
ge! its pt st 











Cheice high grade Jersey, Guernsey and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some ; 
later on. Also bred and spri h 


ee Tee on 
Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, 





JERSEVS—Wondertu!l bull 
1955. Sire’s dam 16,- 
H ree nearest dams 


EN SUNSET 

born November 19, 
363° Ibs. M., 755 ag F 
13,625 M.; "704 Fi 
dams 13,790 Ibs. pe 
dams to’ dam's sire 13,860 
sire full sister 12,278 M., 
His tested dam 15,286 M., 672 F. 
rice $250.00. A real bargain. Ennis Jer- 
sey Herds, Festus, Missouri. 


REGISTERED | JERSEY DISPERSAL 


the entire herd of 
GEORGE J. MARSHALL, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


NOVEMBER 20 
At the Farm, 1% miles n.e. on Peru Road 
12:00 Noon 

50 HEAD - PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 
25 fresh cows and heavy springers, 20 bred and 
open heifers, and 4-H Club calves. Several calves 
due re sale day. HIR and DHIA Records of 
Peotneiion. Classified for ty thood Vacci- 
nated, All T.B. and ng’s 

ONE OF IOWA'S BEST NERDS or JERSEYS 
— a sells at 11:30 A.M. For catalog 

sale write: 
ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West oe See | towa 

Auctioneer—Warren Collins, Jesup, lowa 








GUERNSEYS 


ESKDALE FARMS Registered 


GUERNSEYS 


PROMISING BULL CALVES 
By proven bulls and out of high producing 
cow families. Priced reasonable. 


Box 488 Tryon, North Carolina 


Py H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
bone ng bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Ulinois 
—Box 404—Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 
MAINTAIN IT 


We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 
by Imp. Petronnerie Dandy, water 
Ro mn and Fairlawn us nee 
out of Strong proven cow families. 
AR & D.H.LA. records. uiries are in- 
vited, se are you. 


Liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, Hlinois 











GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
hy of Guernseys you coe oaee or pure bred. 


fieldman, service. WAU- 
KEsHa COUNTY QUERN EY BREEDERS’ 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Oams: 
are daughters of the t proved high production 
Sire, ying Horse Staste asters Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking. 
Heifer calves for = for Sale, eee blue ri 
bon kind. The R 


pee 
Write or come to MANDYU panme. w 
town, Wisconsin. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 


a ASSOCIATION 
. Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ages ° ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 
or SBought on Order . . . Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
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LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
PENSHURST JIM—that outstanding 


of 
Man (Approved)—by Penshurst Man O’War 
Aogsoves) — 7 Kate's ~ a of Pens- 
(Approved) important 
= in the ievclopcasn' of ‘Windrow and 
Reidina Farms— 


n for our 
using a Son and a Double Grandson to 
Breed A Herd Sire For You 

More For Your Dollar At 
LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 


LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


Offer Quality Cattle from the top bioed- 
lines of the breed. Our bar of the 
month is a son of WINDRO "SILVE ER 
CLOUD—out of a 13,376 Ibs. milk, 684 Ibs. 
fat 2 yr. old. Her Sire was Grand Cham- 
om at Ohio State. Buy him young for a 
ig saving to you. 
WRITE US TODAY 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 








NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


= yeu sre for a young sire 
= good fh. production back of 


him, write shay oar sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
rices, out of very good female fami- 
es and sired by —— ee beg 
McDonald Farms 


Dairyman Favorite, or anak Divi. 


dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 


yourself. 
Write Us Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

















Choice registered Guernsey bulls by prov- 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 

for sale. Large selection to choose 
from, se! age and younger. Calf- 
hood . Bang’s free, TB accred- 
ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and full ulars 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select a 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
quality sires—-Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa’s 
Radiant or Fairlawn K. Princeton. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farm. Highway 296—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minn 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 


415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 





2 


FOR SALE 


BULL CALF 
From 


BORN JUNE, 1956 

Class Leader dam with 12960- 
676-Jr2-365C-2x ; 16338-808-Sr4-305C-2x. 
~Sire’s daughters: miiking over 40 ibs. 
with first calves on 2x. Great produc- 
tion and type inheritance. Also choice 
heifer calves selected from over 100 
born this past year. Top foundation 
stock. Farmer prices. 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 








HERD SIRES 


good start. 


Producer. 


Xenia — Very Good, Ton: of Gold, 


ST. ALBANS 





at BRIGHAM FARM 


JUNE VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT — Excellent — Sr. Superior Sire 15 Dau 


at Brigham Farm Av. — 12,571 milk — 711 fat, 19 Av. 84.61% Sire: 
June Volunteer Buddy — Excellent, Sr. Superior, MM, GM, SM. Dam: 
Sybil Golden Marcia — Very Good, Ton of Gold Tested Dam 


ZINNIAS ADVANCER PILOT — Excellent — First Daughters milking well 


Sire: Zinnias Advancer — Excellent, 
Dam: Commando Jestergirl Exce 
Excellent 


SPARKLING NOBLE ROYALIST — Very Good — First Daughters off to a 
Sire: Sparkling Lavender Jest—Excellent GM, SM, Sr. Superior. 
Dam: Noble Royalist Jewell — Very Good, Twice Ton of Gold, 40 Ton 


SYBIL OWL EXCELLENCY — Very Good — A fine lot of Daughters. ‘Sire: 
Sybil Ashburn Baronet Owl — Century, Sr. 


We Can Help You On Your Herd Sire Problems. Write us 


Brigham Farm 


Gold and Silver Medal Sr. Superior. 
llent 3XGM, SM, 4th Generation 


Superior Sire. Dam: L/R-U 
Tested Dam,* 50 Ton Producer. | 


VERMONT 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be Ge ype roud owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














AYRSHIRES 












| 
Most Proritaste Cows 


Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perlect Udders 


Write tor Boob lets 
Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center St, Brandon, Vi 












AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—Last year more 
Ayrshire bulls were purchased from us than 
from any other Ayrshire herd in the U.S.A. 


There is @ reason. Write for pedigrees 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 





OFFERING BOTH POLLED & 
HORNED BULL & HEIFER CALVES 
These calves are rich in the blood of Care- 
free Diamond Jim, Double Approved. All 
calves from classified and official herd 
test dams. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
Now you can buy the finest blood of the Ayr- 
shire breed in the Pollied Kind, everything ex- 

cepting the horns 


CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





REGISTERED 
all ages out of record dams, 
breeding. Reasonable. Write: 
GREENFIELD FARMS, Box 63, 


ago, W 


AYRSHIRE BULLS 
imported 


Route 2, 











HOLSTEINS 


PRODUCTION HERD SIRE 


We offer a typy young bull born 7/24/55. 
He has a selected Pedigree. His dam is 
classified ‘‘Very Good’’ and made 561 Ibs. 
of fat as a two-year-old. The sire has 2 
daughters in our herd with very good pro- 
duction. Write for information and prices, 
or phone Carl Medsker at 8R10, Graysville. 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Lake, Teleph 3801-3804 











Indi 











EUREKA FARMS 


Has some real Holstein bulls 2 to 12 months 
old. All sired by our Carnation Plunderer, 
a son of Carnation O Boy. Our dams have 
been in DHIA test since 1917 


Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Hil. 


HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Good selection young heavy producing close-up 
or springing cows and choice springing or 
fall freshening dairy heifers Direct farm pur 
chases carefully selected for quality type and 
production. T.B. & Bang's Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled Reason 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors, 107 year 
continuous operation 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirpy 1-5041 Wight Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 








LARRIETTA FARMS 
HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


At the Farm, Oconomowoc, Wistensio eee 
day, Nov. 20th. Sale Starts at 1 P.M... . 40 
PUREBRED REGISTERED HOLSTEINS . + In- 
cludes daughters of Pabst Roamer, Wisconsin 
Leader, Larrietta Aristocracy, Carnation Biue 
Ribbon, Pabst Comet, and several other noted 
herd sires. Milking herd has AR records aver- 
aging over 600 ibs. Fat. For information Write 


WwW. L. BAIRD CO. Box 177 Waukesha, Wis 








WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 
Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 














WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 

Will be glad to help you. 





Ve also buy 


on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone 63, Dousman, Wis 





NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 
T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
y Fieldmen sa A 
rders 
For nformation write, ca 
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REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
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Big-bodied Registered Holsteins natural- 
ly fit the low-cost-per-ton trend to bulk 
feeding and milking. They efficiently con- 
vert low-cost roughage into bulk quanti- 
ties of the moderate-fat milk consumers 
want to buy. They thrive under big-herd 
conditions and assembly-line milking. 


Regardless of the size of your herd, big 
production with Registered Holsteins 


adds up to more milk per man-hour, per Z ; 
dollar invested, per acre . . . the dollars- Soe Y the jitttld.- 


and-cents answer to increased dairy 




















profits today. It is only fitting that this bulk production message pay tribute 
to Registered Holstein cows that have reached the hig pin- 
Production . . . efficiency . . . long life nacles of lifetime milk production. They include: 
sa fel The chosen 54 — each with official production records totaling 
. adaptability — any way you measure more than 200,000 Ibs. of milk. These are the “golden spikes” 
dairy success, you'll find Registered Hol- that mark the cross-continent progress of Registered Holsteins. 
rr . . ’ The select 685 — cows that have crossed the 150,000-lb. 
0 -_ They fit the farm. . . fit the at pa PT my Fay 
market! goals 


The outstanding 6,679 — cows with official lifetime records 
of 100,000 lbs. or more. 


These remarkable accomplishments in official testing 
grams are without parallel in the history of dairy produc- 
tion. Remember, too, that the totals would be even more 
impressive if the many Registered Holsteins which have 
completed similar records in DHIA and other testing pro- 
grams were included. 
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-HOLSTEINS HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1L.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman — and 
service. For information write: e. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson A Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOILSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 


— i = = = = = 

















COMPLETE HERD 
Alfred Lorfeld 


DISPERSAL 


NEWTON, WISCONSIN 
This herd is being sold because of Mr. 
Alfred Lorfeld’s health on his farm located 
15 miles North of Sheboygan on Highway 
149——2 miles west of 141. 


Wednesday, Nov. 14 
40 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


20 Milk cows, 5 Bred heifers, 
15 Open heifers and calves 


PRODUCTION and BREEDING 


Herd Averages 


13968 Milk 3.51% 491 Fat 
12540 Milk 3.50% 444 Fat 
12315 Milk 3.52% 434 Fat 
13395 Milk 3.50% 466 Fat 


They are milking cows with records up 
to 683 Ibs. Fat on 2x milking. The com- 
plete herd is from Artificial Breeding 
usin Proven Bred Bulls. 
Cal Bang's tested, T.B. 
tested. Finance available: 4 
the rest in monthly payments. 

Write for information or Catalog 


PIPER BROTHERS, Sales Managers 
gthooeee WISCONSIN 

















Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable, 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 
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Top Holsteins-Top Service 

Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out- 
standing dairy area, where 
customers return year alft- 
er year for more. You, too, 
should buy in Richland Co. 
ct. GoooRichH, 
4 Richiand 


bounty Holstein - Friesian 
‘ Wis. 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 


4. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Phone 7545, 30 
Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 








Holstein Cows and 
_Heifers 


‘or cows or heifers come 


Inty where good Ho os ae 
—— Se ee em first- 

e have 250 head of bred and 
springing “and purebred istein 
cows an ifers on hand at all 
Can on for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filled at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 


STATE INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


Ten Gold Medal sires bred in our 
herds and a study of the progeny of 
these sires, discloses that a © num- 
ber of Gold ue and high production 
animals are direct descendants of 
these great sires. 
Linebreeding and continueus testing 
for production, together with a com- 
plete health program removes all 
doubt if you are a in im- 
proving your breeding 
Cheice young bulls 
lines and from selected pro- 
duction dams, all 


times. 
FOR INFORMATION Wrare: 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 


Department 
State Capitol, 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’s services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Box 383 


Phone JOrdan 3-5695 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 























__ >) 
INTER- COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 


this fall; also, 





Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 


Services of-——W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—Don A. Stouf- 
fer—James L. Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially bred. 
herds in Wisconsin. 
over 75 purebred, registered heifers and cows due to freshen 
& great many high grades. 
truckloads or carloads. 

TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


We service over 700 of the better 
At the present time, we have listed 


We specialize in 
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‘ROY EBLE DISPERSAL 


I SALE STARTS AT 11 A.M. SHARP 


| 85 HEAD PUREBRED, REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


no females purchased since . . . 


Herd founded in 1921 .. . 
average of over 400 Ibs. of Fat. 


There are 30 daughters of the 


Offerings include the herd sire, Malone Tovarich Pearl Ormsby who has 
a proving of 471 Ibs. Fat on 18 pairs of daughters over their dams that 
average 450 Ibs. of Fat. Milk has been weighed every day since 1921. 
THIS 1S AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY FOUNDATION ANIMALS FROM ONE OF 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HERDS IN WAUKESHA COUNTY. 
*“Tovarich"’ bull in the herd and many bred to him. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19TH... At The 
Farm on Hy. 18, ‘2 Mile East of Goerkes Cor- 
ners—4\ Miles N. E. of Waukesha, Wis. 


10-year herd 


| W. L. BAIRD COMPANY 


TO INSURE CATALOG IN ADVANCE OF THE SALE, SEND 50c 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


lemme ee Ste ea awe eee Sere ees ee eeoenaasaesouetacaaend 











ave have been telling you about 


ART-JEN FOBES KING, our Ex- 
cellent, Grand Champion bull. He is 
Silver Medal Type already. His first 
H.LR. proof, just received, shows: 
12 daughters averaging 13,187 Milk, 
3.84% Test, 506 Fat. So we expect 
further honors as more daughters 
finish. Some good sons on hand 


and due. 
PAGANOK FARMS 


Scott Meyer & Son Hannibal, Missouri 














Wisconsin Dairy “Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 





direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
-B. and Bang's accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 
IR. 


JAY SHEAFOR, 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 


300 HEAD OF DAIRY COWS 


Holsteins, Guernseys fresh and spring- 
ing heifers for your selection on hand 
at all times. Come to Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest MIlwau- 
kee, where heavy producing Holstein 
cows are raised from foundation pure 
breds. Priced to meet your demands. 
Many heifers out of D.H.LA. herds. 
All cattle calfhood vaccinated, trans- 
portation facilities for any number. 


BEN W. NEHLS 
JUNEAU, WISCONSIN 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence—-Turner 5-4584—Beaver Dam 




















CARNATION LOLA HOMESTEAD WAYNE 


**Excellent’’ 
2-5 3x 365 days 16,047 638.9 4.0% 
3-7 3x 305 * 15,617 607.9 3.9% 
48 3x 365 “ 24,348 854.7 4.0% 
510 3x 365 “ 22,785 912.8 4.0% 
7-0 3x 365 " 21,765 896.0 4.1% 
A SON FROM HER “VERY GOOD" 


DAUGHTER AND SIRED BY REVELATION 
NOW AVAILABLE. 


Here is a real herd 
sire is ‘‘Excellent’’. ( 
Homestead Revelatioh, 


sire opportunity. His 
jold Medal COarnation 
whose daughters have 


records up to 1229 Ibs. of butterfat 

His dam is a big, beautiful daughter of 
Carnation Ensign from the cow pictured 
above She is classified ‘Very Good" with 
Very Good udder as a two-year-old and is a 
good prospect to go higher with development 
and maturity. Her ‘‘Excellent’’ dam is a 
daughter of Hialirose Progressor, who is ‘‘Ex- 
cellent’’ and Gold Medal and from a ‘Very 
Good’ 1094 pound daughter of Governor of 
Carnation. 

The Wayne tamily is a family of long lived, 
consistent year after year producers with out- 


standing type 
The calf is Ear Tag B-358 born September 
3, 1956. He is a big, beautiful calf about 80 
per cent black and attractively marked 
Write for pedigree and price 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 














Dept. #93 
Carnation, Washington 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 














and 25 Ibs. fat. 


has 50% 





Pabst Regal ‘‘Excelient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 
Two All-American ‘‘Gets"’ 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
of high production and good type is inherited 
by his sons and grandsons. Regal shows an av- 
erage increase on 112 pairs of 246 lbs. 
Pabst Fobes 
@ grandson of Regal from a Burke dam. 
Burke blood. 

Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 

Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. All-American 2-yr-old 1954 


milk 
Burke Ex. is 
He 





Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. 
All-American Jr. Vig. 1953 
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IOWA, 


Walter Lange & Son 
Willard Nehis 
esha Co. Hospital 


1. P. Stewart Ben Dibble 


5 W. L. BAIRD & COMPANY 





U. S$. NATIONAL 
BLUE RIBBON SALE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16th 


Sale Starts at 11:00 A. M. Sharp 


75 Purebred Registered Holsteins 


SELECTED FROM 7 STATES . . . WISCONSIN, KANSAS, 
INDIANA, MINNESOTA, WASHINGTON. 


There Will Be TEN TOP BULLS ——— 


Among these is a 2-yr-old son of Carnation Homestead Revelation Ex and ‘‘Gold Medal,"’ 
from a 1000-ib. Fat daughter of Carnation Chieftain. (Carnation Farms) 
An 1l-months-old son of Weber Junior Burke sae foams Gene View BD Ni lette has 851 Ibs 
of Fat on 2X, and is a Wisconsin State Leader and 1st on the Honor List in 19! " (Harvey Nelson 
& Sons) 
A son of Skokie Benefactor from a dam with 863 Ibs. Fat ame Farms) 
A son of Elmer Brook Hoesly Joe Pride, from Elmer Brook Olive Hx stead assified ‘‘Excellent 
and now one of the brood cows in the Sunny Lea herd mH. o. Soues A‘ mae 
A son of Pabst Oyclone, from Pabst Raven Coburke, now making a 7 rd as a 2-yr.- 
(Pabst- Knutson) 
A yearling son of a. from the ‘‘Excellent’’ cow, Maple Home Lady Fobes th a 
production of 132,000 f milk—4884 Ibs. Fat. (Lakeside Farms) 
A 5-yr.-old partly proven mn of Carnation Hi Hope. T t red tl Jun Ge 
Minnesota State Fair 1955, F.F.A l prize Jr. Ge M Sta B s 
1956 . 3rd prize Junior Get Minnesota State Fair Ist x Sr. Yr 
Ch. Minnesota State Fair. He has three daughters tha ave } “ I 
first 515 days of their lactation. (Herbert Beneke) 
Among the FEMALES ir. Vrig., Waukesha 411 Fal 

Ww I (Larrietta Farms) 
A daughter of ‘“‘Raven,"’ from Pabst Roburke Dora with 20,000 Ibs {_M 
bred to Wis Leader. (Pabst-Knutson) 
A daughter of Pabst Raven Count from a dam with 24 Ibs. of M r w Symt 
(Wiesencin State Reformatory) 
A “Produce of Dam laughters of the ‘‘Gold Medal’’ sire, Wis Burke Ideal. (Elmer Dawdy) 


AMONG THE OTHER CONSIGNORS ... 


Mooseheart Farms 
T. &. Courtney 
Borgwardt Bros. 


TO INSURE CATALOG IN ADVANCE OF SALE, SEND 500 


Box 177 


ILLINOIS, 


Roehi Bros. 
Don Rehder 
and many, many others! 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 
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EACH DAILY C. F. 
CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg. 
lodine 0.075 mg. 
2 mg. 
Zine 0.5 me. 
Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 me. 
nositol 15 mg. 
, di- Methionine 10 mg. 
' Calcium 
. Pantothenate 4 mg. 
25 proven ingredients—11 Vitamins Vitamin E 21.U. 
: . Folie Acid 0.5 me. 
(including Blood-Building 812 and Calcium 75 mg. 
“. Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, tee So 
‘ P inositol and Methionine Cobalt 2.08 me. 
. Copper 0.45 mz. 
Yes, we want to send you FREE a 30-day supply of high- a > 0.5 mg. 
potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 value) so you can Vieate aco USP Units 
discover for yourself how much healthier, happier and Vitamin D- 
peppier you may feel after a few days’ trial! Each capsule , 1,000 USP. Units 
: ~ . : Vitamin C 75 me. 
upplies your body with well over the minimum adult Vitamin B, 5 me. 
daily needs of the 11 important vitamins, plus 11 min- Vitamin B, 2.5 me 
erals, choline, inositol and amino acid Vitamin Ba 0.5 me 
Vitamin O13. 1 meg. 
Potency and Purity Guaranteed Wiecia Am wus 
You ¢an use these Cap ules confidently because strict | Compare this formula 
U. S. Government regulations demand that you get with any other! 
exactly what the label states- a 
pure ingredients whose bene- 


ficial effects have been proven 
time and time again! | 
Amating New Pion Sioshes end 
Vitamin Prices in Half +. 
With your free vitamins, we ] t will 
will send you complete details | In any case 
f an amazing new plan that VIT 
provides you with a 30-day sup- | 
ply of vitamins every month | packing and postage 
for just $2.00—60% less than the 
usual retail price . But remem- | RE ‘cinees 
ber—you're not obligated to buy 
jrom us now or ever! The sup- | Address . 
ply of free capsules is limited— | 
so mail coupon today! City 
VITASAFE CORPORATION | 
43 West Gist St., New York 23. Y. L 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 


Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 154 

43 West 6let Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules 
full information about the VITASAFE plan 
not under any obligation to buy any additional 
ns, and after trying my free sample supply 


bstantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan 


ASAPE Capsules is mine to use free 
I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for 











RETA 
VALUE 











ACCEPT OR REJE the benefits and 


the trial month's supply of 30 


TETeETOETOeT eee ee ee 


occceceeooscosses Tone.... 


This offer is limited to those who have never before ! 
taken advantage of this generous trial, Only one 


trial supply per family. 











Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


Morton mux 


for more milk, husky calf crop 


NLY a few extra hundredweights 
O of milk per year will bring in 
enough to pay for about a ton of 
T-M Salt. Therefore, it is livestock 
insurance that costs you practically 


nothing! 


College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 


of the essential 


trace minerals— 


cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 
Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


Fas F 


Less than %¢ more 


Less than V6¢ more 


or manganese. So feed Morton 
T-M Salt the year ‘round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min. 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than I¢ per animal per week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral supplement. You 
know they need it. They know how much, 


Less than 1¢ more Less than \4¢ more 


MORTON =eumregizes SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


What about... 
resistance to disease? 


—How do the serums and vaccines work? 
—Can management help build resistance? 
—Why doesn't a cow get hog cholera? 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


AVE you ever thought about 
H the process of disease? Why 

do some animais or herds 
escape them and others succumb 
to their destructive activities? 

Resistance or immunity to dis- 
ease is a complicated relationship 
between the animal body and the 
invading disease agent. Species and 
individuals vary in amount of re- 
sistance they are able to provide 
against a specific disease. Likewise, 
the infective agent varies in its 
activity. 

Most animals are born with a 
natural immunity toward some dis- 
eases and all, or most. animals ac- 
quire some immunity during their 
lifetime. Immunity is produced ar- 
tificially through the use of serums 
and vaccines. 


About natural immunity .. . 


What do we mean by natural 
immunity? We know, for exam- 
ple, that the hog cholera virus 
causes a serious disease in hogs. 
On the other hand, cattle and oth- 
er animals will not become ill if 
exposed to the virus. These ani- 
mals possess a natural immunity 
toward this specific disease. 

Animals born without any nat- 
ural immunity towards some dis- 
eases may acquire immunity in 
various ways. Calves, for example, 
are born without much natural re- 
sistance to digestive infections. 
Resistance to such infections, how- 
ever, is acquired when the calf 
drinks colostral milk. Colostrum 
contains anti-bodies which provide 
the resistance. 

The body of the newborn calf is 
also often low in vitamin A, de- 
pending largely upon the dam's 
diet. Calves with low vitamin A 
are more susceptible to respiratory 
infections. 

Adult animals on a_ prolonged 
low vitamin A diet are also more 
susceptible to bronchial and lung 
infections. A degree of blind- 
ness is also often established, and 
the reproductive processes are im- 
paired when the vitamin A intake 
is low over a prolonged period. 

A green pasture and properly- 
cured alfalfa hay contains an 
abundance of carotene. This is one 
of the important reasons why these 
roughages are so highly recom- 
mended for livestock. 


Influence of diet... 


A calf lacking sufficient vitamin 
D in its diet will develop rickets 
to a degree. 

Heavy-producing cows that do 
not receive sufficient nutrients lose 
flesh and are more susceptible to 
disease and injury. Depletion of 
calcium, phosphorus, and other 
minerals from the bones takes place 
if these elements are not supplied 
in the diet in sufficient amounts 
to offset the loss through heavy 
milk production. 

A prolonged heavy drain on the 
system of high producers also often 
interferes with the endocrine sys- 
tem. The cause of endocrine dys- 
function such as the development 


of cystic ovaries has not been defi- 
nitely determined. However, since 
most cases of endocrine imbalance 
are found in heavy-producing ani- 
mals there is little doubt that diet 
plays an important role. 


Environment plays a role... 


Environment refers to the con- 
ditions under which an animal is 
kept. Naturally an animal poorly 
cared for is more susceptible to 
disease and is less profitable. 

Cows and calves kept in well- 
bedded, sanitary stalls or pens and 
housed in dry, well - ventilated 
buildings that are free of drafts, 
have a much better chance to sur- 
vive and thrive than animals kept 
in less desirable environments. 

Infected water supplies, and 
filthy pens and yards stimulate and 
encourage disease and parasite pro- 
duction, thus increasing the spread 
and virulence of infection. 


Artificial immunity . . . 


Immunity or resistance to disease 
is also acquired through the intro- 
duction of serums and vaccines. 
Specific antiserums contain anti- 
bodies which provide immediate 
but temporary immunity to ani- 
mals. Vaccines on the other hand, 
stimulate the production of anti- 
bodies within the body tissues. 

Immunity developed by vaccines 
may be absolute or variable. Usu- 
ally the antibody production from 
vaccines lasts a relatively long time. 

Resistance from serums may last 
for a few days to a few weeks 
while that from vaccines ranges 
from a year to lifetime of animal. 

A familiar example of an effec- 
tive vaccine is the use of Brucella 
Strain 19 vaccine. When properly 
used, Brucella Strain 19 establishes 
a high degree of resistance in the 
majority of animals for a period of 
three to five years. 

A few calves vaccinated with 
Brucella Strain 19 may acquire re- 
sistance to a lesser degree than the 
average. When such an animal is 
exposed to virulent infection, it 
may break down and acquire the 
disease. The animal may or may 
not abort its fetus. 

The prevention of disease in our 
livestock is fully as important as 
treatment of sick animals. The 
principles involved include the 
maintenance of a high degree of 
body resistance and the reduction 
or elimination of disease through 
sanitation, isolation, or disposal of 
sick or affected animals. 


Change in weather .. . 
We are now in the time of year 


.when seasonal weather changes 


bring on specific problems in live- 
stock health. Careless exposure to 
fatigue and harmful agents may re- 
sult in flare-ups in the respiratory 
system, the digestive system, the 
mammary system, etc. Anticipate 
and alert yourself to the health re- 
quirements of your livestock. The 
better this job is done, the more 
efficient and profitable your live- 
stock will become. 
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Granular vaginitis 


The term vaginitis refers to an 
inflammation of the vagina. There 


are several causes of vaginitis. 
When the term is used loosely, 
reference is usually made to a 


condition called granular venereal 
disease or nodular vaginitis. 

When the lips of the vulva are 
separated, the characteristic le- 
sions of the disease can readily 
be detected as small, semi-trans- 
parent nodules. 

Mild cases reveal only a few 
nodules around the clitoris with 
reddening of the surrounding tis- 
sue. In moderate cases, there are 
a larger number of nodules and 
often there is some reddening of 
the adjacent mucosa. 

In severe cases there may be 
such a large number of red nod- 
ules that they flow together. 
The mucosa of the vulva is swol- 
len and reveals a uniformly red 
granular appearance. A small 
amount of muco purulent exudate 
(pus) is often present. Similar 
nodules and inflammation is 
found on the penis of the bull. 


The cause... 


Bacteria such as_ streptococci 
and protozoa have been implicated 
in this disease, but to date posi- 


tive knowledge is lacking. Thus 
for. the time being, the cause 
must be considered unknown. 


Cattle of all ages are affected. 
The disease is generally more se- 
vere in heifers. 

Granular venereal disease is 
widespread in at least 50 per cent 
of the herds of the country. The 
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condition in many herds and in- 
dividuals, particularly in the mild 


form, seems to affect infertility 
very little or not at all. In the 
most severe form, infertility is 


affected somewhat but not to the 
extent some have suspected. 


Diagnosis .. . 


Granular vaginitis must be dis- 
tinguished from other forms of 
vaginitis. Inflammations may be 
caused by injury to the vulvo- 
vaginal mucosa, usually from dif- 
ficult calving or other sources. 

There is a_ vesicular disease 
that is relatively common in Eu- 
rope but it rarely occurs in herds 
and individuals in this country. 
It is a highly contagious condi- 
tion due to a filterable virus. It 
is important that this disease is 
not wrongly diagnosed. 


Delay service .. . 


When severe granular vaginitis 
is present, service to the bull 
should be either delayed until the 
inflammation largely subsides or 
artificial insemination may be 
used. Sometimes it is advisable 
to protect the inseminating tube 
with a sleeve or small speculum 
to guard against carrying any sec- 
ondary infections into the cervix 
or uterus. 

If vaginitis or poor conception 
is a problem in your herd, have 
your veterinarian check the herd 
and the herd sire. Usually it will 
be found that the principal cause 
of infertility is a venereal infec- 
tion or a combination of problems 
that sometimes also involve the 
herd sire. Very often granular 
vaginitis plays only a minor role. 





FERTILIZER POISONING? 


About the middle of March 1956, 
I lost 24 head of dairy cattle in a 
matter of a few hours. 

We have no veterinarian close 
by and it happened so fast that my 
operator could not get help. 

When he first noticed anything 
wrong, he was doing morning 
chores. The evening before the 
cows seemed all right. But that 
morning, he said they acted as 
though they were half asleep, stag- 
gered off a little ways, laid down, 
went to sleep, and never woke up. 

There were no signs of a strug- 
gle, bloating, and so forth; only a 
slight bloody nasal discharge. 

Since that time, my operator 
found a few bags of fertilizer out 
in the field that evidently had been 
broken open by the stock. 

Could excess consumption of some 
type of fertilizer have caused the 
deaths as described? The cattle 
were in fair condition, fed alfalfa 
hay and Johnson grass hay and 
some commercial dairy feed. 

The season was cold and late 
so there was practically no growth 
of any kind in the pasture. 

Could anything be determined at 
this late date through laboratory 
tests of the bones? Could you sug- 
gest any other cause? 


Harvey, [linois J. A. G. 


It is, of course, impossible to ac- 
curately. diagnose the cause of 
death in your herd of dairy cattle 
last spring. It is possible, however, 
the cows died of anthrax. 





The most likely possibility is that 
death was caused by eating fer- 
tilizer from the bags found in the 
field. Undoubtedly the bags con- 
tained a nitrate fertilizer with ei- 
ther potassium or sodium nitrate 
as the principal ingredient. Death 
follows quickly in nitrate poisoning. 





CHLORINATING WELL WATER 


I have an open well in a pasture 
where I water a horse and some 
young stock. Something has evi- 
dently fallen into the well and died 
as the water has a bad odor. 

Would the livestock be harmed 
if I put chlorinated lime or bleach- 
ing powder in the well to remove 
the odor? 


Ogilvie, Minnesota F. E. G. 


To chlorinate water, use one part 
of free chlorine to two million 
parts of water. To obtain this con- 
centration, 1% pounds of calcium 
hypochlorite or bleaching powder 
(24 to 35 per cent chlorine con- 
tent) is added to 100,000 gallons 
of water. 

The hypochlorite is first mixed 
in with a little water; then the 
solution is added to the water to 
be chlorinated. A minimum of one 
hour should be allowed before the 
water is used. 

The difficulty you may encounter 
is in determining the amount of 
water in the well. Your county 
agent can supply you with a formu- 
la for measuring the volume of 
water present. 
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U. S. PATENT 42,728,704 


... the original, patented formula: 
2 antibiotics, 2 sulfas, cobalt 


* Research shows cobalt 
makes combinations of 
antibiotics and sulfas 
from 2 to 10 times 
more effective. 


FORT DODGE 





Of the scores of mastitis treatments on the 
market today, one and only one — Soxipent 
— supplies the patented combination of its 
four powerful antibacterial agents: pro- 
caine penicillin, streptomycin, sulfisoxazole, 
and sulfathiazole — plus cobalt to step up 
the effectiveness of their combined action. 

Soxipent with cobalt offers dairymen far 
greater efficacy than any single antibiotic 
against all organisms — common and un- 
common — which cause infectious mastitis. 

Soxipent is not just another mastitis 
treatment —it is THE product for even 
those persistent cases. Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Dispensed only by veterinarians 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


—he knows best what's best 





ONE TUBE OF TARGOT 





MASTITIS OINTMENT 


with each five purchased 


Right now your dealer is making a special offer that will 
help you blast mastitis—and save you money at the same 
time! 

He will give you one free tube of TARGOT with each 
five tubes you purchase. 


This offer is limited so get your supply of TARGOT 
today to have on hand for immediate use when your strip 
cup says “Mastitis.” 

Most mastitis “flare-ups” occur from now on when 
cows are freshening and are back in the stanchions for 
the winter months. 

Many good dairymen who have one or two cows with 
a tendency toward mastitis infuse each quarter with 
TARGOT while the cow is dry as a valuable precaution. 


This special FREE TARGOT offer is being featured 
by your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer right now. 
Get yours today. 





TARGOT contains 4 powerful antibiotics to 
fight mastitis-causing organisms — wonder- 
working AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline, 
Penicillin, Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 


TARGOT is stronger — but gentle. 


TARGOT helps save udder tissue and gets the 
cow back on the milking line fester. 











Get yours and save while this limited offer is in effect! 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





